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PREFACE. 

The design pursued in the few pages following, is 
to reduce within a better-defined outline the gene- 
ral^ yet sometimes confused^ impression of this resist- 
less truth : that the great body of Wesleyan Metho- 
dists in the British empire constitute a church, — not 
a temporary or accidental association of good men, 
who, although using certain peculiar means of grace, 
remain in membership with other churches; but 
that we have a distinct and rightful standing in the 
Christian world, and are under all the responsibilities 
which attach to bodies ecclesiastical. 

The reader who has always, and most justly, 
regarded this as a fact of history, will not be troubled 
by any show of elaborate proof of what the provi- 
dence and grace of God have long ago wrought out 
into lively demonstration ; but may not be altogether 
uninterested in tracing some lines of resemblance 
between this revival of piety and discipline in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and the rise 
and advance of Christianity itself in the earliest ages 
of its history ; nor unprofited by 'the instruction 
suggested in this comparison. 

Readers who have not hitherto given much atten- 
tion to our relative position as to the several com- 
munions of Protestant Christendom, will not, it 
is hoped, be ofiFended by any appearance of narrow- 
ness of spirit towards them : a common infirmity, but 
one which, as a Methodist^ I should be ashamed to 
manifest, and unspeakably sorry to entertain. Eveiy 
Christian, however, who desires to promote alike the 
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cause of evangelical union, and of experimental god- 
liness, will freely acknowledge that these high in- 
terests are served, rather than prejudiced, by clear 
conceptions of personal and collective character and 
duty; and by the occupation of distinct, yet never 
hostile, ground, by each section of the universal 
church. 

Details of rules and usages, except as far as these 
are fundamental, would have been extraneous to the 
object now proposed. Illustrations have been drawn 
from some ancient writers, after careful perusal of their 
text. My leading view has not been suggested by 
any preceding writer on the same subject ; nor am I 
aware that the same ground has been taken, except 
most incidentally, by any other. Nothing has been 
advanced here without careful examination ; yet subse- 
quent research may disclose much that is imperfect ; 
and, on any accessory and subordinate points, none 
will be more thankful than myself to receive fuller 
information. 

Barton-on-Hum^er, W. H. R. 

March 7th, 1846. 
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WESLEYAN METHODISM, 



We are satisfied that our theology is evangelical ; but in 
these times it behoves us to examine again our relative 
position in the world. We ask, therefore, 
DucTo Y. j^ Methodism entire? Does it possess 
those constituent parts which may supply their respective 
shares of efficiency ? and, being imited, do they form a 
system of agencies which may be fitly associated with 
those great ecclesiastical bodies among whom the charge 
of maintaining and promulgating the truths of the gospel 
is providentially distributed ? Taken collectively, are we 
a church ? 

Although our system be subject to some lesser defects, 
defects in degree rather than in substance, and which we 
hope are soon to be supplied, it may be confidently replied 
in the affirmative. This confidence is founded in the con- 
viction which results firom carefiil and minute investiga- 
tion. ' We survey Methodism as it was, as it is, and as we 
trust it shall be. We regard it as a heaven-enkindled 
luminary, later, indeed, in its appearance in the firmament 
of the universal church than many others, imequal to 
some of them in magnitude, yet not inferior in brilliancy. 
We mark its course, and see that it moves in an orbit of 
its own, ponderibm librata suis^ not the satellite of any 
other body. And it still obeys the impulse given and sus- 
tained by the creative hand of Him who called it from 
darkn'ess to light, and made them to be a people of God 
who in time past were not a people. 

The object now proposed is not to justify our existence 
and proceedings ; nor to plead apologetically in behalf of 

B 



2 INTRODUCTION, 

our ministry, discipline, and institutions ; 
norijoio^ici ^.^^ y^* *^ assume a point of relative posi- 
tion or comparison with any other set of 
Christians. Neither is it the intention of the author, 
who writes entirely on his own responsibility, to place 
any restraint on himself as to the language which he 
may employ, except that of truth, and, as he trusts also, 
of Christian charity and the fear of God. He will not in 
courtesy, which were perhaps ill-judged, place the body of 
ministers of which he has the honour to be one, and of 
the people mth whom he is happily associated, in any sub- 
ordinate position as regards others; but will endeavour 
to treat of them impartially, as of pastors in the service 
pf the chief Shepherd, and as a part of the flock of Christ. 
Convenience and truth alike require that in the follow- 
ing page» Wesleyan Methodism should be designated, 
collectively, a Church. It would be incon- 
chureh. * venient to use periphrases ; and it would not 
be suitable to the exact propriety of language 
which this class of subjects requires, to be repeating, in 
almost every paragraph, secular and equivocal words, such 
as Connexion^ which is mercantile ; Community^ which is 
monastical; Body^ which suits any body; and Society^ which 
is deceptive. For there are Societies political as well as reU- 
gious. For example : " The Society of Jesus," the secret So- 
cieties of modern Europe, and, on the other side. Mission- 
ary, musical, literary, and humane Societies. Then comes 
the "Society of Friends," who express, in that designation, 
their utter dissent from all ecclesiastical constitutions. 
But there is nothing worldly, political, or mean in the 
word Churchy which means, as all agree to imderstand it, 
and as it is explained in the thirteenth of our own Twenty- 
five Articles, "a congregation of faithful men, in which the 
pure word of God is preached, and the sacraments duly 
administered, according to Christ's ordinance." And so 
long as this administration is with power, the propriety of 
the term mil continue to be warranted ; and so long we 
may venture to apply the description by an ancient of the 
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church of Christ itself, which is " the unity of a multi- 
tude, receiving a divine harmony from the diversity of 
language and of place ; from whom one consentient voice 
arises, as they follow the Word, their one Leader and 
Master, and as, relying on the truth itself, they cry, 
^ Abba, Father!'"* 

Much less could we speak of ourselves as a Sect, At 
Rome the Greek, the Oriental, and the Protestant epis- 
copal churches are branded with the appellation 
of " schismatic,** and the other reformed com- 
munions are contemptuously called " sects.** In England, 
the language of an old school, latterly revived, is dictated 
by the same spirit ; and thus the more respectable schis- 
matics, to speak for once more Romano^ apply the word 
" sect,** not only to us, but to our brethren of all denomi- 
nations, not Anglican or Papist, in Ikigland and in Ire- 
land. With old philosophers, Hellenist Jews, and the 
writers of the New Testament, " sect '* might have been an 
inoffensive or even honourable title ; but custom. 

Quern penes arbitrium e»ty et jus et norma loquendi, 
has now determined otherwise. As people now speak, 
they only are sectaries with whom the fundamental unity of 
Christian faith has been destroyed, or the agreement of dis- 
cipline factiously interrupted. Besides, a sect (secta^ d sec- 
tando) is the fragment or section of a larger body, to which 
it always retains some relation ; yet such only as a half-sepa- 
rated limb bears to the living man, — a painful and imper- 
manent relation, — a secondary and incomplete existence. 

But it cannot be maintained that we are thus related to 

the Anglican, the Presbyterian, (residuary or free,) the 

French Reformed, or the Lutheran com- 

^^'natT^"*' ^^^n^ons, whether in England, or Scotland, 

or on the continent of Europe, because 

existing in their vicinity, exercising fraternal charity 

towards them all, and symboKzing, as to essentials, with 

their confessions. This is obviously impossible ; while 

♦ Clem. Alex. Protrept. ix. 

B 2 
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we, distinctly from them, are under a common regimen, 
and acknowledge the same ecclesiastical authority, as well 
in countries where these churches are dominant, or legally 
established, as in more distant regions where Christianity, 
ciyilisation, and even civil economy, have been introduced 
by ourselves, and where our social influence consequently 
predominates. However, we are no where dominant, no 
where in subjection, no where a sect^ but a church, wher- 
ever we exist ; of which it may be said without boasting, 
that it is always and every where the same, at least in 
every essential article of doctrine and constitution. And 
it is difficult to conjecture an assignable reason why the 
term now used should not be universally adopted. It has 
ever been found right and sufficient, and has not been 
superseded by a better. Nay, it is prescribed by the 
apostles who wrote under divine inspiration, and whose 
language should not be rejected or altered by us on the 
eastern side of the Atlantic, any more than by our bre- 
thren on the western. 

For the advertisement of the reader, and to obviate 
misconstruction, it may be proper to say, that while the 
name of Wesley is revered, as it will be to the end of 
time, yet, for the sake of brevity, the plain appellation 
" Methodist," kut e^xv^y will 1>® often used, for the sake 
of brevity, in preference to " Wesleyan Methodist ; " 
although the latter be the more usual. Enough of words. 

We proceed to demonstrate that the system of Method- 
ism, but especially that section of it which is represented 
in the British Conference, is that of a Christian church, 
and is complete Tfithin itself. Let it be viewed in its 
formation^ ordinances^ ministry^ and institutions. 

We were gathered out of the world into this commu- 
nion. By nature we were " children of wrath, even as 
others ; " but when the Gospel became to us 
the " power of God unto salvation," we were 
placed within the fold of Christ, shepherded with care, 
and instructed in the doctrines and duties of religion. 

Some of us had been admitted into the visible church, 
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the general assemblage of nominal Christians, by holy bap- 
tism, according to Christ's ordinance, by the 
" ^ "* ministry of Episcopalian pastors, others by 
that of Presbyterian. Some, although bom of parents pro- 
fessedly Christian, had not been presented to the Lord in 
their infancy in the manner prescribed in the New Tes- 
tament, because of a peculiar, and, as we believe, an utterly 
erroneous, tenet adopted by their parents.* Others, and 
these not a few, who had come into existence beyond the 
verge of nominal Christianity, were introduced thereinto 
by the ministry of Methodists in baptism. So were a 
multitude of others, whose parents were Methodists ; yet 
our profession of Mth is not hereditary, nor is it intended 
that it should outlast our piety. 

We were admitted as communicants when we became 
desirous to "flee from the wrath to come;" but many 
who cease to give proof of the reality or 
to^co^iom continuance of this desire are either ex- 
cluded, or voluntarily withdraw from fel- 

* It is to be feared that, from another cause^ neglect of the sacra- 
ment of bf4[)ti8m is rapidly increasing. A new class of defaulters 
has lately arisen among the lower classes, under misapprehension of 
the law of civil registration. The poor people fancy that when a 
child is bom, it must be forthwith named in the Registrar*s book ; 
not perceiving that this is quite unscriptural and heathenish, and that 
the law does not require it. Then they suppose that baptismal nam- 
ing has been set aside, and therefore baptism itself may be inno- 
cently dispensed with ; and most persons (for the multitude does not 
reflect very closely) are ready to join in outcry against any minister 
who refuses to read the Burial Service over the corpse of an unbap- 
tized person.' It is to be also feared, that, to avoid this odium, some 
ministers do solemnize the funerals of the unbaptized, whose burial 
should be tilerU ; just as if they could be members of the visible 
church of Christ, who were never admitted into it scripturally, and 
therefore not at aU. "While unbaptized children go to heaven, not 
condemned for the irreligion of their parents, these parents, who 
thought it of no importance to honour God in the solemnity of bap- 
tism, cannot justly daim consideration for themselves in that of 
burial. It is time for the clergy of all denominations to give this 
subject a careful consideration, and teach their flocks accordingly. 
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lowship with ns. Heathens, of course, are not admitted 
to baptism until they have giren satisfactory evidence of 
the same disposition ; nor yet to the Lord s table, if this 
evidence fails. The baptized children of converted 
Heathens are not allowed to approach thither until they 
have exhibited similar marks of sincerity, even although 
(as far as the authors observation has extended) they 
meet for a time in classes; such as will be presently 
described. This discipline was doubtless contemplated 
by the apostles, and attempted in the primitive church, 
as the instructions of St. Paul to the Corinthians, the 
descriptions of worship and communion given by the 
earUest apologists, and even the ninth and tenth chap* 
ters of the Clementine Liturgy, distinctly testify. We 
offer no secular advantages to converts, nor were any 
offered to ourselves. Fruits of a gospel ministry, we 
continue in steady numerical advance by the employment 
of the same means, preaching and teaching the same 
truths ; and give God the praise that neither the ravages 
of death, nor yet the defection of the unfaithful, has 
yet reduced our strength. We are in these times a 
^ens cetema qwB non nasdtur^ precisely as were the first 
Christians who constituted the apostolic, church, the 
pillar and ground of the truth. Between us who are thus 
associated in divine communion, and the unconverted 
muhiifcudes of Christendom, there is the same distinction 
as between nominal and real ; and, far from deeming it 
a disadvantage that no legal obligation can be laid on our 
members to bind them to an external profession of fel- 
lowship, we rejoice that they are free from restraints 
which might cause them to deteriorate, and inflict an injury 
not to be compensated by any imaginable advantage. 

This describes the formation of our church, which was 
to be understood before we could proceed to survey its 
entire state, in which provision is made, as will be shown, 
for those who depend on us for spiritual care. 

But here it must be carefully observed that, however 
defective this method of formation may seem to be for 
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worldly purposes, it is most agreeable to the 
c^preced«it?^ precedent giren in the New Testament, and 
best as regards t^e ultimate object which 
ought to be proposed in all churches ; that is to say, the 
personal salvation of those who are therein imited. 
Take, as an authoritative example in illustration of this 
position, any one of those churches which were gathered 
and ei^blished by the first ministers. of Jesus Christ. 
The congregation of believers at Jerusalem was formed 
of Jews, on whom the seal of the national covenant had 
been set, and who were members of the only national 
church ever established by an express divine authorisa^ 
tion. Notwithstanding the existence of that establish- 
ment, their voluntary union in the faith of Christ was 
fully suMcient to their constitution as a Christian church. 
Whatever the priests might allege to the contraiy, they 
were free to act according to the conviction produced in 
their mind by the Spirit of God ; and under the warrant 
given by the Saviour when he established his church by 
the ministry of the apostles, and which was confirmed 
whenever " the Lord added daily to the church such as 
should be saved." And because their conviction thus 
originated, and was thus confirmed, and the engagement 
into which they entered was to make a bold and perse- 
vering profession of faith, and to keep themselves un- 
spotted from the world, they were thenceforth held to a 
strict fulfilment of the obligation which they had freely 
taken on themselves. 

Our case is precisely similar. The modem Methodist, 
like the primitive Christian, has withdrawn, virtually, if 
not formally, from every other communion to which he 
might have belonged; but with this withdrawal no 
aggression was committed, nor is any hostility intended. 
He worships together with his spiritual brethren, and may 
not justly be claimed by the shepherd of any other flock, 
so long as he continues to do so, believing that he has 
chosen a more excellent way. The origin of Methodism, 
not only the primitive and remote, as recorded in history. 
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but the proximate and present, the formation of our church 
now^ by the accession of converted persons, is neither 
more nor less than the ingathering of penitent sinners, 
restored from the error of their way, and thenceforward 
shepherded by the ministers of their conversion. Mere 
proselytes are not to be desired. The universal church 
gains nothing, but may lose much, by the restlessness of 
party-changing; but we should rejoice to see our bre- 
thren of every name concentrating all their energies in 
the one work of saving souls from death ; and so far suc- 
ceeding as to overtake and recover the unconverted popu- 
lations among whom we dwell. 

The purity of our comimimion is maintained by means 
of a mild, yet eflfective, discipline. 

They who erUer are not questioned as to their theolo- 
gical Opinions ; for the business of salvation concerns the 
heart more nearly than the head. It is 
co^^ton. ^ enough that they profess themselves desir- 
ous to " flee from the wrath to come," and 
that there be no reason to suspect them of dissimu- 
lation. 

They remain with us only so long as they continue to 
give proof of the sincerity of that desire. Conduct incon- 
sistent with the law of God would render them liable to 
expulsion; but cases of expulsion are extremely rare. 
Those who live in sin usually absent themselves from the 
assemblies for public and social worship ; they would be for 
that reason alone unfit for any religious communion, and 
thereby exclude themselves from ours. The usual recogni- 
tion of membership is withheld from such persons; and this 
amounts to excommunication. Yet, be it observed, that 
it is excommunication unaccompanied by any penal seve- 
rity, or defamatory sentence ; nor do we find that any 
such proceeding towards the unfaithfrd is warranted in 
holy scripture. It is more consistent with the compas- 
sionate spirit of the gospel, to mourn over them who have 
£dlen from grace, and endeavour to recover them by the 
force of prayer, admonition, and entreaty. They are, indeed, • 
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to be regarded as Heathens and publicans ; but so are all: 
the unconverted, in respect to the church of Christ ; and 
our duty towards Heathens and publicans is clearly 
enough prescribed. It is to show them kindness and 
compassion, not eyen refusing to eat and drink with them, 
as did the Saviour himself when on the earth. We 
utterly reject the doctrine that they should "be openly 
reconciled by penance " in the case of their reconversion, 
believing that such a "reconciliation," as the ritualists 
would call it, would not only be unauthorized by the 
divine law, but would be contrary to the examples, and 
repugnant to the spirit, of pure Christianity, as exhibited 
in the New Testament. 

We abstain, therefore, from attempting to exercise such 
power over the persons of our people, not by way of con- 
cession, nor yet surrendering any part of that authority 
which is intrusted to us by the chief Shepherd ; but think 
that by endeavouring to instruct with meekness, and to 
save with fear, instead of receding from, we approximate 
more nearly to, the character of a Christian church; 
and are the more likely to " commend ourselves to every 
man's conscience in the sight of God." The keys are of 
doctrine, rather than of government.* The sword is of 
the Spirit, not of magisterial power. 

The end which every right-minded person proposes to 
himself, in entering into communion with any body of pro- 
fessing Christians, is "growth in grace, and in 
^Ibrace.**' the knowledge and love of God." To promote 
this end, the influences of the Holy Spirit, 
with his manifold gifts, were given to every man to profit 
withal ; and the whole apparatus of office and ministration 
was provided for no other end than for the perfecting of the 
saints, and the edifying of the body of Christ. What- 
ever tends to this is comprehended under the general title, 
means of grace. Such means are provided with us, as, 
if used aright, will fully meet the claims and supply the 

* See an article in the " Wesleyan-Methodist Magazine,'' for 
1844, on the Power of the Keys. 

B 5 
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necessities of our people ; and we belieye them all to be 
justified by the warranty of scripture. 

Provision is made for the solemn worship of Almighty 
God, not in an occasional or desultory manner, hut that 
the end of divine worship may be fully 
^""'^' answered. The rigid advocates of pre-, 
scribed order may suppose, observing our congregations in 
some localities, that we have failed to preserve the deco- 
rum which appears to them both useful and necessary. 
Wherever laxity has crept in, or decency of manner has 
been lost sight of, it must be understood, that such a state 
of things is not approved of by us, but is discouraged and 
deplored ; that we believe declension from true piety 
to be the inevitable consequence; and that good men 
are always at hand who will co-operate to effect .the 
remedy, as far as human endeavours can avail.* Deeper 

* There is a contrariety in the manner of conducting divine wot^ 
ship in the various churches and chapels of England, as well as in 
the spirit of the worshippers, which cannot but be too apparent to 
the terious observer. In some congregrations, heartless formality 
has given place to ostentatious ritualism ; so that where there was 
formerly no earnestness at all, there is now an over-earnest observ- 
ance of unprofitable ceremonies. This superstition might be left to 
pikss away harmlessly, if it did not powerfully influence the mind of 
unenlightened men, and if it were not the effect^ as it is the tnati 
sign, of a thorough and inveterate depravity of doctrine. The same 
unsoundness of theological principle has existed ever since the partial 
reformation of the seventeenth century, and, associated heretofore with 
an unsatisfactory extemalism in worship, had excited a re-actioQ..in 
the various nonconforming congregations. Some well-meaning 'peo- 
ple, in their care to avoid every appearance of ceremonial formality, 
had gone over to the verge of irreverence ; and it became necessary t6 
remind them that '^ Ood is greatly to be feared in the assembly of his 
saints, and to be had in reverence of all them that are about him.*' 
But .this evil is not yet remedied. The one party in the religious 
world exalts, more boldly than ever, the exterior of worship, until it 
almost becomes its object,' and evangelical spirituality must, as we 
believe, be ruined. The other depresses, perhaps unintentionally 
degrades, whatever is exterior, to the eventual injury of the cause of 
Christ, whose presence in his house cannot be too distinctly recog- 
nised. But Methodists have never been committed to that position 
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piety, combined with enlarged intelligence, will lead to 
more correct feeling and Christian-like practice, not only 

of antagonism in which it becomes inevitable to wear the badges of 
dissent They are free to study and to observe the scriptural rules 
of conduct, as well in worship as in common life, and may follow on 
to perfection, by perseverance in the middle way, not of timorous 
concession, but of Christian independence ; not striving to differ from 
sectarians of either extreme, but to act out the spirit of the gospel 
every where, and not least during solemn worship in the house of 
God. 

In short, the laxity of congregational discipline referred to in the 
text, is not by any means to be charged on Methodists as peculiar to 
them, nor is it prevalent amongst them. And whether it occur in 
their assemblies, or in others, it is, in great part, the effect of re- 
action, and must be as constantly discouraged, and as faithfully 
resisted, as were Antinomianism and M3r8ticism at an earlier period 
of our history. The author does not expect that this note will reach 
the eye of those who are most guilty of a slovenly desecraticm of 
sacraments, and of profanation of the house of Ood : but he ven- 
tures to entreat those of his own communion who may give it a read- 
ing, to guard themselves against even the appearance of an evil, to 
which, in some localities, they may be mueh exposed. <' Holiness 
becometh thine house, O Lord, for ever." Amidst all fluctuations 
of popular feeling, notvdthstanding the utmost perversity of the 
priestly spirit, regardless of clamours on either side, we must endea- 
vour to worship God in the beauty of holiness. We must not allow 
the spectacle of devotion which draws away the soul from commu- 
nion with God, nor yet disregard those lovely proprieties of worship 
which arise from a profound consciousness of the divine presence, 
and which become happily familiar to tiie well-instructed mind. 
Our own dwelUngs .are usually set in order, so that we may not be 
put to shame by the entrance of a stranger. But, for the honour of 
God, his servants will keep his house in order, that when a stranger 
enters here, even if as yet a word be not spoken, before the minister 
has taken the book, or the people opened their lips in praise, he may 
be constrained to feel that " this is none other than the house of 
God, and '* that << this is the gate of heaven." That place is indeed 
hallowed where no idle conversation, nor any earthly business, can 
find place ; and from wliich the Saviour, as he comes to bless, has 
not to drive out the buyeis and the sellers. Such a house may well be 
called a " house of prayer." In some of our older places of worship, 
the casual visitor was admonished by such sentences as tlie follow- 
ing, exhibited conspicuously : ** Thou God seest me." ** Keep thy 
foot when thou goest to the house of God," &c. Perhaps such 
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omission. Some sentences and entire psalms are omitted 
from the Psalter. As it was intended by Mr. Wesley for 
use in America, some petitions were omitted, as not 
suitable in that country, which have not since been 
restored; and several occasional prayers are not found there, 
because their place is more than supplied in the prayers 
of the officiating minister before and after sermon, which 
prayers it is expected should be short. Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels for saints* days, are also omitted as being useless ; 
and so far the term " abridgment," or " selection," may 
be applicable. The Psalms, indeed, are selected, as they 
also are in the Prayer-Book of the Protestant Episcopal 
church in the United States of America ; those only being 
retained with us which are most adapted to the use of a 
Christian congregation. 

But any one who compares the whole services with 
those of the Anglican church, will discover that many 
doctrines^ which we regard as not essential to, nor accord- 
ant with, true Christian faith, have been rejected^ and 
others substituted for them. The reader is recommended 
to collate the offices for the Communion, Baptism of 
Infants and of Adults, Matrimony, Commimion of the 
Sick, Burial of the Dead, and the Ordination of Deacons, 
Elders, and Superintendents. The Twenty-five Articles 
of our church should be compared with the Thirty-nine 
of the Anglican, and their Catechism >vith our Cate- 
chisms. But to abridge is often most effectually to change. 
The rejection of that which is superfluous or doubtful, 
fiJse or superstitious, becomes a fundamental alteration. 
Such an alteration was made when the Roman Ritual, 
Pontifical, Ceremonial, Processional, Missal, Breviary,* 
and the Psalter, which amount to no fewer than eleven 
volumes, and some of them large, were reduced to one 
Common-Prayer Book ; and the first reformation of these 

* "^^ Roman Catechism is not included in this enumeration, 
because the Catechism in the Common-Prayer Book is of purely 
Protestant origin. Luther was probably the inventor of Catechisms. 
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formularies was effected by the Teiy simple met]]X>d of 
erasure iu the Missals, &c., placed for use in the churches. 
However imperfect that method may hare been, it was 
suHicient to mark the independence of English worship- 
pers on the see of Rome. And as the Conyocation of 
MDXL. chose that way of signifying their independence, so 
did Mr. Wesley in regard to his congregations out of Elng- 
land. A change, or reformation, somewhat less essentisd, 
but quite as real, has been made by the Methodist from the 
Anglican, as by the Anglican from the Roman. And 
when the Anglican presb3rter, >vith the Prayer-Book in his 
hand, will acknowledge that he is secondary to the Rom- 
ish priest, then may he expect the Methodist presbyter to 
acknowledge that he is secondary to himself. 

Instead of the Psalms in metre, we universally, and 
without any variation or exception, use a hymnary or 
Hymn-book, as did the ancient churches; 
but ours 18 more copious beyond compari- 
son, and more evangelical and devotional, than any col- 
lection of which traces remain from Christian antiquity, * 
and may be safely left to comparison with any similar 
collection as yet published. 

Add to these the Catechisms already mentioned, which 

are three in number, and those theological writings which 

have been, from the beginning, the standard 

^'^ks.^^ of our religious profession ; and here is a 
complete set of symbolical hooks^ by adher- 
ence to which, uniformity of doctrine is maintained in our 
public ministrations ; and, bating the circumstantial diver- 
sity which, for wise and just reasons, has been hitherto 
allowed, a substantial imiformity is preserved in public 
worship. It is thought by many that the introduction 
of one uniform Liturgy into all pur circuits in England 
would tend to edification, that it should be throughly 
reformed as that above referred to, but more copious, so as 
to allow of greater variety, more peculiarly adapted to our 
o>vn ecclesiastical constitution, and with a more full and 

a- See Appendix A. 
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exact Rubric. But we do not profess to be perfect as to 
externals ; and it has ever .been the wisdom of our fathers 
rather to follow the leadings of Divine Providence in such 
matters than to innovate, or arouse unnecessary discus- 
sions about things not essential to salvation. And we 
have already gone so far in the formation of a nearly 
complete set of written standards, as, even if no more 
were ever written, to preclude all doubt as to this evi- 
dence of a definite and independent corporate existence. 
Nor was ever so complete and general use made of writ- 
ten standards and confessions, since some of those now 
mentioned are, or ought to be, distinctly referred to in the 
trust-deeds of all our churches, and those buildings can no 
longer be legally occupied than while the public ministra- 
tions harmonize with the written doctrine contained in . 
those books. 

Order without life is nothing. We would experience 
the power of religion, and for this it is that worshippers 
assemble together before God. But if 
owv^w^^^^ prayer were to be offered up only accord- 
ing to a prescribed form, we think that this 
power would not be so sensibly enjoyed. Extemporaneous 
prayer^ therefore, which should be suited to the state and 
wants of the congregation, is always offered. Undoubt-* 
edly this method is primitive. The text of the New Tes- 
tament affords abundant evidence that it is so, and even 
the most eminent authors, both Romish and Reformed, 
who have written de re Itturgicd^ demonstrate that the 
primitive churches had not Prayer-books ; that the earli- 
est forms generally grew out of the frequent repetition of 
accustomed sentences ; that at first the worship of the 
Christian assemblies was very informal, then more guided 
by ^vritten formularies, yet any thing but imiform, and 
that, even down to the present day, an immense diversity 
of forms, ceremonies and usages has prevailed in the 
Oriental, Greek, Roman, and Anglican churches. These 
churches were all originally apostolical, or very nearly so, 
both as to tuB» and doctrine ; and some members of the 
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last concede to them all, even now, the honours of 
apostolicity. 

When the liturgical part of public worship, instead of 
serving as the standard of confession and utterance, in 
illustrative subservience to the Holy Scriptures, was made 
to prevail over the free offering up of unwritten prayer, 
the happy combination of order with vitality was lost. 
To restore and to preserve a well-balanced union of 
both, miist always be the great end proposed and 
attempted by the practical wisdom of an evangelical 
church. Many persons who have not sufficiently consi- 
dered how far the freedom of a fervent spirit may be 
allowed to stimulate and refresh the well-disciplined 
mind, without hurrying it away beyond the limits of 
reverential piety, may suppose that we have lost the 
balance. And we, for our parts, may profitably accept 
the check which their zeal for order would impose, as far 
as this check does not extinguish, nor even obscure, the 
flame of aspiring prayer which ought to bum, day and 
night, upon our altars. And with no unseemly confidence, 
we may presume to challenge them to show any church, of 
any age, extending over so large a geographical extent as is 
comprehended within the aggregate of our circuits through- 
out the world, and possessing so many devout commu- 
nicants, that could exhibit written standards of prayer, 
praise, sacramental celebration, discipline, and doctrine, so 
6trict and comprehensive as are ours, and yet, imfettered 
by them all, nay, aided and encouraged, has been so per- 
fectly agreed in doctrine, so imited in oral supplications, 
so imivocal in praise, and so pervaded by the hallowing 
affection of brotherly kindness. 

These graces are not exhibited with self-sufficient osten- 
tation, nor is credit for the like to be withheld from all 
those Christian brethren whose excellencies excite respect- 
ftd admiration ; but are devoutly acknowledged as precious 
gifts from the Father of lights ; to whom be all the glory. 
And, making thb due acknowledgment, it may not be too 
much to say that on this reality of experience, consent of 
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doctrine, and unity of spirit, depends the good order of our 
church, when she appears before God in worship. 

Every church, not^ be it observed, eveiy society within a 
church, justly asserts its right to make regulations for the 
government of its own ministers and people. 
KNCK^'as^rtain- "^^ question is not now, which of the several 
ed in the exer- existing churches is most in conformity with 
juagment ^ ^* Holy Scripture in reject to doctrine, disci- 
pline, and pretensions. The subject before us 
does not require this question to be discussed. Only let 
it be conceded that if a church be truly Christian, con- 
forming with the divine law in all things essential, it may 
safely be allowed the free exercise of judgment in all 
matters of internal management. And further : The free 
and uncontrollable exercise of this right fvlly ascertains and 
secures the identity of any one communion as distinct from 
otherSy be its merits or demerits what they may. But if the 
communion consist of shepherds and flocks, and observe 
such ordinances as were appointed by Christ the Lord, it 
has the distinguishing characteristic, and can exhibit the 
pre-requisites, not only of a distinct, but also of a Christian^ 
church. These premisses being allowed, we may easily 
proceed to the incontrovertible conclusion. 

The Wesleyan-Methodist community (let the un- 
sightly word be borne with for one moment) has from the 
first exercised an uncontrolled judgment in discipline and 
worship. It also possesses, as will be noted more fully, 
every member necessarily component of an ecclesiastical 
body. 

Therefore, it is distinctly, independently, and perfectly 
a church. 

Under this character we not only exist, but act ; and 

surely the acting proves the being. We have acted 

ecclesiastically, in the appointment of rites 

to*^ ^^{^ which are as distinctive of Methodism as 

tinctive ritea. ^^^ be conccivcd possible. Yet these were 

not assumed badges of distinction, put on 

with an effort to appear what we were not, but arose out 
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of incidents of which the rec<5rds are interwoven with the 
tissue of our history. And they are not merely acci- 
dental, hut are such as could not well have place in the 
neighbouring communions, unless either these or they 
were suited to each other by some novel adaptation. 

Take, for example, class-meetings. No other church 

has these, (excepting only two or three bodies which have 

seceded from us, and retain many of our 

C1&SSC8< 

peculiarities,) nor makes membership in 
them a condition indispensable to membership with her- 
self. * Here is one circumstance and marie of identity 
which absolutely incapacitates ours from incorporation 
with any other, as others now exist. In this lovely insti- 
tution we use our liberty ; and the blessing of God which 
daily accompanies, proves that it is not a trifling nor 
unnecessary custom. Yet no other church joins us collec-» 
tively therein, although some occasionally imitate. And 
we tiiius retain, unmolested, the right of unequivooal and 
peculiar identity. 

A few observations may be allowed with reference to 
this means of grace. That the duties of mutual cOnfes* 

sion, of homoloffesis, or open acknowledg- 

on^'cSHX. ^^* ^^ *^^ ^^^ goodness, and of frater- 
nal counsel, admonition, and encouragemeht, 
are imposed on Christians by God himself, and that the 
conversation of every good man is characterized by spon- 
taneous and habitual observance of them, must be ac- 
knowledged. But that habitual neglect of such important 
duties might be prevented, and that the purposes of disci- 
pline might be attained with us, especially to guard the 
Lord's table from desecration,t it was early foimd need- 

* Class membership must not be confounded with sacramental 
communion, which is of positive divine appointment ; but with tis it 
is an indispensable condition of stated communion. 

f The same degree of caution as to the admission of communicants 
must have been observed in the second century, if there be truth, 
which we have no reason to doubt, in the statement of Justin Martyr, 
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ful to assign time and place for their more solemn and 
effectual performance. They who think that to observe 
such rules is to be righteous overmuch, as needlessly 
insisting on what even we acknowledge to be fomvalh/y 
although not essentioMy^ a human institution, can find con- 
ditions of church membership elsewhere, more agreeable 
to their views or taste. Without any interruption of 
Christian charity, we leave them free to choose, but, 
for ourselves, approve what we find to be more excel- 
lent, because more conducive to our spiritual prosperity, 
and favourable to our usefulness in winning souls to 
Christ. 

Then again, we hold love-feasts. When all the long- 
estabhshed churches had substituted for these means of 
grace some rare and worse than useless 
ceremony, and one only of the reformed 
had retained them, our revered father in the gospel 
revived the salutary usage, which is now with us equally 
an authorized and a distinctive rite. It 
can scarcely be necessary to remind the 
reader, that this is not an arbitrary institution, but derived 
from high antiquity, and justified by the venerable prece- 
dent of primitive Christianity. Solemn feasts, at which 
the ministers of reli^on presided, and which were sancti- 
fied by the word of God and prayer, are frequently men- 
tioned both in the Old and New Testaments. The 
conjecture that not only the Cin of the Hebrews, at 
which the victims were eaten with cheerful solemnity, but 
also the banquets given to the poor of the same people on 
great occasions, the charistia^ or charitable entertainments, 
of the Romans, and the idea of sacred obligation asso- 
ciated, in the east, with the act of eating and drinking 
together, contributed to the establishment of feasts of 
charity among the early Christians, might be apparently 

that it was not lawful to administer the eucharist except to him who 
had believed, was baptized, and lived as Christ had commanded if 
Kal O0TWS ^lovvri «$ 6 Xpiarhs wap4^a>K€y. — Apol, prima, Ixvi. 
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supported by an almost exliaustless store of illustra- 
tions. But there are two sources mentioned in the New 
Testament, whence this admirable ordinance was most 
probably derived. These are the Paschal suppe?* eaten by 
our Lord and his disciples immediately before the institu- 
tion of the eucharist, and the meals which were eaten by 
the disciples and new converts at Jerusalem during a 
short period immediately subsequent to the day of Pente- 
cost, agreeably to the Jewish custom referred to in the 
Gospel according to St. Luke.* They then, breaking bread 
from house to house, or at their own houses, appear to have 
repeated the eucharistic act, but had not yet disjoined it 
from the celebration of the meal preceding, which was either 
an imitation of the supper itself, or a Soxj?, "hospitably 
meal ; " for they " partook of food," fiireXdfitavov rpo(l)Tjst 
(not of tlieir food, as at ordinary meals,) with exidtation, 
dyaWidaei, " with solemn, festive gladness," and simplicity 
of heart. • This was well at Jerusalem, where simplicity 
of heart characterized for a time that happy community of 
recent converts; but it was not well at Corinth, where 
tares were mingled so largely with the 
wheat. From this deterioration of religious 
character, and perhaps also from associating with the 
Christian " love-feasts," ayaTrat, ideas of the " banquets," 
crv/iTToo-ta, of their country, arose the scandalous irregularities 
of which the apostle Paul complains in his first epistle to 
that church. He exhorts them to keep the feast of the 
Passover, with the unleavened bread of sincerity and 
truth ; and also, reciting the institution of the eucharist 
after the supper which was eaten by our Lord and his 
disciples at that festival, reprobates their voracity and 
intemperance in the preparatory meal, and exhorts them 
to satisfy their hunger at home, before they come together 
to the LorcTs supper. The same kind of abuse became 
general, as might have been expected ; and various expe- 
dients were employed for putting an end to such scenes of 
conftision and excess. 

* Chap. xiv. 13. 
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Sometimes it was forbidden, as in the pseudo-aposto- 
lical constitutions, to hold the feast without the presence 
of the bishop, or, at least, without his permis- 
Desuetude. ^.^^ j^ ^^^ fourth centUTj it was required 

by a Carthaginian council, that the eucharist should be 
taken fasting, so that all the communicants should be so 
far, at least, in a fit state for^ its reception. This was 
generally done at that time in Africa ; and Sozomen 
marked in Egypt, as a reprehensible departure from the 
prevailing custom, that Christians assembled on the Sa- 
turday instead of the Sund^, and partook of that holy 
sacrament after supper. That supper was most probably 
an imitation of the paschal meal, and equivalent with a 
love-feast. Unless, indeed, it was "the Lord's supper," 
so called in distinction from the eucharist with which it 
was finished, and which the feithers at Carthage deter- 
mined should be celebrated in that order once every year, 
at which time only the canon just noticed was to be dis- 
pensed with. But more of this in the Appendix. (B.) It 
is certain, from many passages of Chrysostom, that a 
similar reformation was effected at Constantinople. In 
that city they deferred the love-feast until after sermon, 
prayers, and " the communion of the mysteries." Then, the 
people remaining, tables were set in the church, at the 
expense of the rich, at which both rich and poor ate toge- 
ther, but with moderation, and made it really a feast of 
charity. Contemporary authors concur in references to a 
correspondent arrangement elsewhere. But this feasting 
at church was soon felt to be highly objectionable, as all 
such proceedings, by which the house of God is converted 
into a refectory, must be always in the estimation of any 
who will give the subject but one moment's consideration. 
St. Paul had already remonstrated against the like dese- 
cration, saying to the Corinthians, " What ? Have ye not 
houses to eat and to drink in ? Or despise ye the church 
of God, and shame them that have not ? " Men have 
their own houses, in which to eat and drink, except when 
they eat and drink sacramentally ; and under no pretext^ 
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either of piety or benevolence, should people be gathered 
together into a place of worship for sach a purpose. Our 
ceremonial and solemn eating of a morsel of bread, or 
small biscuit, and drinking a small draught of water, for 
which tables are not set, is a totally different thing, by 
no means open to objection. Some attempts were also 
made to counteract the indecency then complained o^ by 
restricting the provision to bread and fruit ; but the best 
sentence was that given by the council of Laodicea, (not 
very remarkable for wise decisions in many other matters,) 
in these plain words, consonant with holy Scripture and 
with all devout feeling : — " It is not right to make the 
love-feasts, as they are called, in churches, nor to eat, aed 
assemble ourselves around tables, in the house of God." 
The third council of Carthage, about eighty years later, 
came to the same determination. Consequently, those ill-* 
managed banquets fell into disuse, or were restricted to 
private houses. Yet, reformation might have been pre- 
ferable to suppression ; and love-feasts, as well as the 
order of deaconesses, both institutions being as old as 
the apostles, ought, as we should think, to have been con- 
tinued in the church. 

Some few vestiges, however, did continue, and are still 

discernible. It is said, that a few of the Armenian and 

Greek churches have apartments attached to 

Remains. •■ . t • -i i n i 

them, in which the poor are fed at stated 
times. A custom of the Abyssinian church is remark- 
able. " Persons are appointed," says Ludolf, " to bring 
their gifts to the sacred table, — thread, oil, tythes, first- 
fruits, and the like ; which, after the sacred supper is 
over, they distribute to the poor, by way of agapce" And 
Claudius, in his Confession of Faith, speaking of their 
sanctification of the Sabbath, says : " But we keep it in 
such a manner that we may make in it the love-feast, as 
our fathers, the apostles, commanded us in the Didasca- 
lia," Charitable feasts are said to be still given to the 
poor in the church of Russia. The offertory in the com- 
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mimion service is a vestige of the same kind, but less dis- 
tinct, as only money is now oflFered, except at the corona- 
tion of sovereigns ; alms only, not oblations. Formerly, 
however, other offerings were accepted ; and in the 
Roman and English churches, a charitable distribution of 
food on Maunday Thursday, reminds one of the same old 
custom. 

But it is only in our church (the author does not 
exclude, but cannot answer for the practice of, any of those 
bodies which have seceded from it) that 
n res ra n. ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^ found, full and Undis- 
guised, divested of abuses, and guarded against their recur- 
rence. For this we are indebted, under God, to Mr. 
Wesley ; who states, that in order to increase, in the 
classes he had formed, a grateful sense of all God's 
mercies, he desired that they should meet together once a 
quarter, " that," said he, " we might together eat bread, as 
the ancient Christians did, with gladness and singleness 
of heart. At these love-feasts, (so we- termed them, 
retaining the name, as well as the thing, which was in use 
irom the beginning,) our food is only a little plain cake 
and water: but we seldom return from them without 
being fed, not only with the meat that perisheth, but with 
that which endureth to everlasting life " It may interest 
the Wesleyan to read the description of a love-feast given 
by Tertullian about the end of the second, or beginning of 
the third, century. " Our supper," said that father, 
"shews its character by its name, for it is called dycnn;, 
which signifies, among the Greeks, dilectio^ 'kindness.' 
' However much it may cost, cost is gain when made for the 
sake of piety, if we may help a few poor perscms by that 
refreshment ; not that kind of piety which parasites 
affiect with you, glorying in the liberty with which they 
talk at a fuU meal, when they glut themselves and speak 
evil of their neighbours at the same time ; but which, in 
the esteem of God, consists in attention shewn to them 
who are in humble circumstances. If the occasion of the 
feast is honourable, do you judge of the order in which it 
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is conducted by the occasion, whether it be consistent 
with religious duty. Nothing is allowed that is low or 
immodest ; nor do we take our places until tasting before 
of prayer offered up to God. Those that are hungry eat 
imtil they are satisfied ; they drink only as much as is 
useful to sober persons, and are but so satisfied as to be 
still able to remember throughout the night, that God is 
to be adored by them. They speak like persons who 
know that God is listening. After having washed their 
hands and set on lights, any one who pleases recites from 
scripture, or in his own words, and sings praise to God, 
which proves that he has not taken to excess. The feast 
closes, as it began, with prayer. They then disperse, not 
to form parties of brawlers, nor to riot in the streets, nor to 
resort to houses of ill-fame; but to display the same 
regard to modesty and sobriety, so that they seem not so 
much to have received a supper as instruction."* The 
purity of their conduct was contrasted with the licentious- 
ness of the Heathen. 

Familiar as was our founder with Christian antiquities, 
he might have easily revived, together with this institution, 

some of those observances which had for- 
tte oid!*S<Mf nierly thrown a shade of mysteriousness over 

the more select assemblies of the faithful ; 
and, by participation, around the person of the minister. 
His piety and wisdom forbade him to accept so obvious, 
yet so dishonest, an advantage. A distinction, resembling 
that which was once marked between the catechumens 
and the faithful, had necessarily arisen in his societies ; 
and these again were separated from the world by a rule 
of life, not less pure than the best of those which bad 
been imposed on the most revered of the early monastic 
orders ; but far more scriptural, more rational, and more 
honest. He might have introduced a classification into 
those first love-feasts, which would have been ftdly sus- 
tained in the eyes of strict churchmen by patristicsd 
example ; and the cate^^ens, or candidates, would in 

* TERTULtiANi Apoloffet, xxxix. 
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that case have been excluded from them. But while he 
retained the New-Testament distinction between believers 
and unbelievers, he rose above the weakness of times and 
persons whom he regarded with veneration ; and unhesi- 
tatingly cast off, even to its last vestige, " the discipline 
of the secret." The privilege pf church fellowship, the 
peacefiilness of seclusion from the multitude, the con- 
fidence which can only be enjoyed in the presence of 
brethren, were comforts not to be lost by the indiscrimi- 
nate admission of every applicant ; but the religious caste 
of olden times was not imitated ; the more serious members 
of the congregations were admitted to those assemblies 
freely enough to prevent any appearance of secrecy ; and 
in the places of worship which were built under his direc- 
tion, although some arrangements were made for the pre- 
servation of order, or the prevention of indecorum, which 
may not be thought necessary now, there was nothing in 
them like the graduated floors of semi-pagan temples, nor 
did the solemnities of a love-feast in any way approximate 
to the ineffiible reserve of an agape^ under the ancient 
discipline. 

To preside at these feasts is a strictly pastoral act, and 
should always be regarded as such. We have then an 
additional and invaluable opportunity, at the close of each 
stated visitation of our classes, to meet them collectively, 
and observe how far they experience the enjoyment of 
religion, and live under its influence. We must also bear 
in mind, that this means of grace is purely ecclesiastical 
in its character, being distinctive, not of a sect, but of a 
church ; and for the honour and benefit of that church, it 
should be celebrated with the utmost decorum, and as 
becomes the sanctuary of God. 

Love-feasts are now well understood every where ; al- 
though in times past, they were regarded as an innova- 
tion, and were often ridiculed ; but no new 
Theyhavebeen tales could have been invented of them. 
J^rted. The like had been told over and over for 

ages before. One of the same colour origi- 
c 
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nallj circulated, perhaps mth truth, against the followers 
of Caipocrates, and related in the Stromata of Clemens 
Alexcmdrinus, might having suggested the repetition of a 
similar calumny on Methodism half a century ago. Here 
it is : ^^ They say (^acrl) that these, and certain other zea- 
lots of the like had doctrines, throng together at supper, 
hoth men and women, and harii^ glutted themselres, t^ 
#ay, (^«rl) that with excessive lewdness they cast off all 
shame, * * * put out the candles, and mix together 
promiscuously/' * What the Carpocratiaas were, matters 
little to us ; the same things were currently reported of 
them, and the infliction of such slander on ourselves calls 
up to recollection ike gracious beatitude : ^' Blessed are 
ye when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and 
shall my all manner qf evil ogmnA you faUdy^ for my 
sake," 

But, cdthough historical precedent for the solemnizaticm 
of love-feasts be so abundantly established, we occupy a far 
higher and firmer ground of justification. It 
And are loo- iscomdstent with the spirit and exhortations 
c^ u y e en - ^^ ^^^ inspired writers, that we should praise 
God in the congregations of the saints, and 
tell his people what he has wrought in us and f<Mr us. It is 
highly expedient that we should observe good order when 
so doing, and keep appointed times. And «very one who 
has been present at one of these well-conducted sacred 
feasts, even but as a spectator, must acknowledge that there 
is nothing in their plan, and need not be any thing in their 
celebration, inconsistent with the proprieties of a religious 
service. The presiding minister encourages the babe in 
Qirist, who but just begins to enjoy the witness of the 
Holy Spirit, attesting God's pardoning mercy, to exem- 
plify the fruits of his influenoe, and to stand firm in the 
liberty wherewith Oimst has made him free. He cor- 
rects the involuntary mistai&es of the less-instructed mem- 
bers of his flock ; studies the operations of divine grace in 
the living examples which arise before him; ascertains 

* Clcm. Al£x. Strom, ill. 2. sec. 10. 
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when and where the preaching of the Oospel has been 
made most useful ; and gathers profitable instruction in the 
great business of saving souls, from the artless expressions 
and varied narratire of those who hare sustained severe 
trials, have &llen through unwatchfiilness into sin, or^ 
passing unhurt through manifold temptations, and ^idur- 
ing a great fight of affliction, are more than conquerors 
through Christ who loveth them. The sacred solemnitj, 
the awakening power, the hallowed gladness, the divine 
presence, experienced at such times, are often beyond de- 
scription ; and rejoicing in these, we have the only sufficient 
mnetion, that of our approving God. 

It would be too much to affirm, that indiscretions of 
language are never committed, or that erroneous senti- 
ments are never uttered there. But the error that must 
influence the conduct, and might destroy the soul, and the 
ignorance that must be discovered somewhere, render it 
imperatively necessary that opportunity should be afforded 
to the pastor to correct and to inform. Will the soldier 
object to a paxade, because some men will turn out to be 
undisciplined ; or the cotmmissaay to a field-day, because 
some men will be found unfiimtshed ? Will the trades- 
man neglect to take stock, because som€ of his goods cu-e 
likely to be damaged ? Will the master refuse to subject 
the school to examination, because some of the pu^s have 
been indolent? And diall not the wider-shepherds of 
the flock of Christ encourage the people of their charge to 
give free utterance to the emotions of their hearts, however 
inelegantly, unwisely, or even hereticaUy and fanatically, 
one or another may speak ? If the disciples of the Lord had 
never spoken foolishly, not knowing what they said, some 
of his most useful instructions of heavehly wisdom would 
have been lost to the churdi through all generations. It 
is not pleasant to hear each other's weaknesses, and leas so 
to have our own discovered ; but the discovery is useful, if 
it help us to watch over each other in love. 

The object of both class-meetings and love-feasts is to 
provide our people witfe means of instruction and succour, 
c 2 
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in order to their personal salvation. " The 
as^oTa^IL'''" end is indeed holy," some will say ; " but the 
means appear to be quite peculiar to your- 
selves." To this, it may be replied, that class-meetings were 
not originally peculiar to the Methodists, but existed 
within the English church before they were adopted by 
Mr. Wesley. They existed there, but were not encou- 
raged, notwithstanding their great utility. One or two 
ministers of that church formed " societies," as do others 
at this day ; but the acts of an individual, being volun- 
tary, unsanctioned, and even deemed irregular, needless, 
and sectarian, cannot be attributed to entire churches ; and 
certainly the Anglican clergy would never collectively nor 
authoritatively recognise such acts to be their own. 

Mr. Wesley carried out fully and systematically a prac- 
tice which had been already suggested; but coidd not as 
yet contemplate, that those little societies would take a 
separate church form ; that out of them would grow up a 
synod of ministers periodically assembled, under whose 
spiritual oversight the whole country would be divided 
into Districts ; and that the members of classes, in later 
generations, would be returned on schedules as the accre- 
dited and rightful communicants of a church, extended froia 
the rising to the setting sun, then but feebly nascent, and 
which in his day continued in such a state of infancy, as 
not yet to speak out on her own behalf. 

But we exhibit yet other features of resemblance to pri- 
mitive Christianity. As when a temple, which had been 
other resem- v^^^^at^^ ^^^ frequented in some remote 
biance* to primi- age, but was Overthrown by violence, or 
tive Christianity, abandoned to decay, left Httle more to future 
times than its foundations, foundations laid so deeply 
as to abide undisturbed beneath the ruin, may yet 
be retraced by the research and measurement of the 
patient antiquarian ; so did the fabric of original Christi- 
anity fall into decay, and even the foundations of the fmth 
lay for the most part buried under the accumulated cor- 
ruptions of ages ; and in these later times a succession of 
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learned and apostolic men, by laborious appliance to the 
work of restoration, have in some degree renewed the 
face of Christianity, by bringing up to view the vestiges 
of primeval worship, and laying open the long-concealed, 
yet imdecayed, foimdations of our commdn faith. Toge- 
ther with a re-established faith, we preserve some precious 
fragments of original worship and discipline, now peculiar, 
or nearly so, to Methodists. The agapas have been already 
noticed ; and to these are added vigils and letters commen- 
datory, which re-appear in the usage of our church. 

Nocturnal worship, far from being a novelty, haa always 

been rendered to God in private or in public. " Behold, 

bless the Lord, all ye servants of his, wliich 

Vigils, or |jy nigiit stand in the house of the Lord " 

watch-night ser- '^ JP j r • • j -x -A 

vices, among the are the words of an mspired writer, with 
Sms!'*^ ^**^ allusion to the priests and Levites who were 
stationed all night within the temple, and 
might not keep silence nor fall asleep, but prosecute their 
sacred ministrations until day-light. Christians observed 
a similar custom, assembling themselves during the si- 
lence and darkness of the Right, to avoid persecution. It 
was then that, according to Pliny, they sang hymns to Christ 
as God, ante Iticem, " before day-light,** or, as it would 
appear, between midnight and day-break. This is attested 
by frequent incidental references in the earliest Christian 
writings ; and especially by the well-known calumnies of 
the Heathen, who imagined that nocturnal assemblages 
could scarcely be innocent.* Often did they meet toge- 
ther, when in sorrow or perplexity, and watch throughout 
the night in prayer. Entire congregations would crowd 
into their places of worship to approach the Lord in ear- 
nest and fervent supplication. Not unfrequently the con- 
summation of martyrdom was followed by the solemn 
congregation of undismayed believers, who would sing, as 
at the death of Ignatius, hymns adapted to the occasion, 

* MiNUCius Felix. Qua nociumis corigregationibus, ^c.y 
fcederantur. See the notes of Elmenherst and Wower on this 
passage. Lugd, Baiav* 1672^ p. 72, 0/ ^e^. 
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• until the dawn of day,* encouraged by the example of 
the Sayiour, who had spent nights in prayer to God. 

Those profitable serrices, which had at first been occa- 
sional, afterwards became stated; and were solemnized 
L preparatorily to* the great festiyals, when the principal 

t events in the history of our redemption were commemo- 

rated. Hence Lactantius, speaking of the night of igno- 
rance which had orerspread the earth, but was dispersed 
by the celestial brightness which suddenly brake forth 
irom God to enlighten the miserable world, cites the re- 
puted versed of a sybil. 



Uvp farou (Tk&tos 4v tg /n^trp wieri fktXxdvrf. 

^^ Whenever he shall come, darkness in the deep midnight 

shall bum into a flame." ^^ And this," said he, '4s the night 

which, because of the advent of our King and God, we 

Rl celebrate with an entire vigil." t On the night preceding 

I the festival of the resurrection, the churches were usually 

crowded ; and it is related of Coustantine, that he joined 

with others in that solemnity,^ of which a general de- 

!| scription is extant. The time prescribed was from night- 

!:j fall until three o'clock in the morning, and thence pro- 

i I tracted yet later. The people during that time were to be 

assembled at church, and occupied in prayer and supplica- 

\ tion. Portions of holy scripture were to be read out of 

r> the Old Testament, until cock-crowing, and baptism 

' administered to the catechumens. The Gospel was then 

to be read ''with fear and trembling," and a sermon 

I delivered on things pertaining to salvation. Prayer waji 

f then offered for the conversion of the Jews, who had cru- 

I cified the L^rd ; the eucharist was administered in comme- 

I moration of his death ; and as the day of the resurrection 

j' dawned, the feist was broken, and praise rendered to God 

;!, for the pledge of immortality which was given when he 

\' * T&y iv rg *P»/i77 txriaruv—dfipois re (Txokaffmwv hnra^ots kcu 

'■ voofpvxiffw — Martyh. S. Iokatii, xxv. 

f Lactastii Inst, tii, 19, $ Etjseh, VU. Const, iv, 6?, 
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rose out of the grave.* Some of the liffik were of a 
more joyous kind ; and it is to such that Chrysostom refers 
in two of his Homilies. ^^GK) into a church," said he, 
^' and there jou shall see the poor, watching from midnight 
until day. You shall see how the sacred noctums join 
day and night together, since neither fay day njor night do 
they fear the tyranny of sleep nor the indigence of 
poyerty/' '^ In this nocturnal wc^rship and uninterrupted 
attendance, you imitate the choirs of angels who sing 
praise, offering their hymns to the Creator without ceasing. 
O wondrous gifts of Christ ! Ahove, the hpsts of angels 
glorify him. Below, in the church, men, formed into 
choirs, mingle their doxolc^ with that of angels. Ahove, 
the seraphim sound that thrice holy hymn. Below, a 
multitude of men repeat the same, la one solemn assem- 
hlage, heavenly and earthly heings unite their acclama- 
tions. There is but one thanksgiving, one refoicii^, one 
choral shout of gladness." t 

But this holy custom, so consonant with divinely<-instir 
tuted practice, so becoming, solemn, and edifying when 
observed aright, degenerated with all else that was sacred; 
and for it were substituted monastic imitations, rules which 
monks, less austere than their predecessors, evaded as they 
slept, and demoralizing wakes in Popish countries ; while, 
of all the Protestant churches, in our own alone is raised 
" the solemn midnight song." 

The first watch-night among Methodists was casual. It 
was at least a centuiy ago, that a few persons in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bristol, being surrounded daily 
M^odfatfc^**^ by the profane, diose to meet together at 
night, in order to spend some time in prayer, 
praise, and thanksgiving, without interruption. The singu- 
larity of the proceeding wa« o£fen»ve to some, and excited 
suspicion in others ; but the revered founder of Methodism 
would not hastily condemn, nor would he consent to check 
the spirit of prayer in tjiose persons, by forbidding what might 

* Const, Apost, V, 1 9, f Homii, in Is, iv. et i. 
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not only be innocent, but useful. Upon weighing the matter 
impartially, he saw no reason for disapprobation ; but, on 
the contrary, perceiyed the similarity of the practice to that 
of the ancient Christians, and resolved to obviate all occasion 
of offence by making those vigils public instead of private. 
At the earliest opportunity, placing himself in this, as in 
every other, good work, at the head of his people, he con- 
tinued for some time to hold watch-night services monthly 
at Bristol, London, and Newcastle, thus re-establishing a 
means of grace which had not been witnessed in Christen- 
dom for many ages, except in a corrupt and demoralizing 
or superstitious form. Some people raised an outcry 
against his " midnight meetings ;" but he pointed out the 
word " vigil ** in the Common-Prayer Book, referred to the 
ancient usage of the universal church, and justified him- 
self chiefly by the evident divine sanction which rested on 
those meetings. And now the public at large can judge 
for themselves of the character of those vigils, at which all 
who please may be present. They are chiefly held on the 
eve of the new year. 

The doctrine, that the church is separate from the world, 

is that of holy scripture, was maintained rigorously by 

Mr. Wesley, and still characterizes our dis- 

Pastoral visit- cipline. May it ever be cherished and en- 

ations, and tick- /• i i -n j.* 

^. forced among us ! Four times every year we 

visit our people, assembled in their classes, 
and solemnly give them the appointed note of recognition. 
To each person who continues to walk " as becometh the 
gospel," is presented a small ticket, prepared for the pur- 
pose, and of the same form, wherever the same language 
is spoken, in all the societies subject to the same Confer- 
ence, or Convocation. On this ticket his name is written 
by the officiating minister, and, being duly renewed every 
three months, it is his testimonial of communion, and 
shows that his conduct as a communicant continues to be 
approved. 

Mr. "Wesley regarded those members of his societies 
who enjoyed the pardon of sin, as resembling the fffiarol, 
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" faithfiil," of the first ages, as appears ty 
of om^mmimi- *^^ following passage from one of his writ- 
oants to the trur- ings :* ^^ In prescribing hair-shirts and bodily 
dOTtdn^eT" a^terities, we durst not follow eren the 
ancient church ; although we had unawares^ 
both in dividifing oi mLfTTo\ ' the believers,' from the rest of 
the society^ and in separating the penitents from them^ and 
appointing a peculiar service for them" All our people 
are taught and assisted to aim at the attainment of the 
same happy state ; and we trust that the greater number 
can testify confidently, that God, for Christ's sake, has for- 
given them their sins. A few references to historical 
authorities within the first three centuries, will forcibly 
confirm the similarity of our discipline, in this respect, to 
that of the early churches. 

Let it be premised, however, as a general fact, confirmed 
by the entire history of that period, that the distinction 
between true and false Christians was necessarily marked. 
In times of persecution, the Gnostics, especially, made 
large compliances with Heathenism, to escape trouble, if 
not to save their lives. It was therefore necessary, that 
the body of Christians should have it constantly and fully 
kept in view, that those heretics were not Christians ; and 
not being regarded as Christians, their conduct would not 
have the force of example. And in the same times, the 
abominations of heretical sects increased the hatred of the 
Heathen against Christians in general, with whom they 
were confounded; and although they would evade, by 
equivocation, the heavier strokes of persecution which 
were levelled against the Christians in general on their 
account, the sufierings of the steadfast confessors, on whom 
at last they fell, were exceedingly aggravated by the 
odium thus incurred. In self-defence, the churches had 
then to be kept pure, and their pastors and members were, 
by this means, left free to make an honourable defence 
before their enemies. And the Heathen themselves could 
distinguish between the genuine and the half-hearted pro- 
* A plain Account of the Peq>le called Methodists, vol. vii. |k 3« 
c 5 
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feasors of Christiaiiity, as was remarkably evident under 
the administration of Plinj in Bithynia. He had received 
from an unknown writer a list of many persons who 
denied that they were, or ever had been^ Christians, and 
who accordingly followed him to the temple, sacrificed to 
the gods, and offered frankincense and win« before the 
image of the emperor ; " None of which things," said the 
Roman, "can they be compelled to do * who are Christians 
indeed,'** qtd mnt revera ChrisHani,* Here is a noble 
testimony ; and it is valuable as conveying a clear intimar- 
tion, that the revera ChrisUani^ " Christians indeed,** had 
come to be openly distinguished from others in days when 
the adversary sifted them as wheat. And fiirther light is 
shed on this passage by another of Hegesi^us, which is 
preserved in the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius ; and 
affirms that up to this very time, under the reign of Tra- 
jan, the church was called a virgin, becanse she had not 
yet been corrupted by vain doctrines ;t which she must 
have been, tf the teachers of them had been retained in 
her conmunion. 

There was a technical use of the term tiTMrr^, ^ faithfrd,** 
as distinguished merely firom ajrwrrof, <* unbeliever or Hea- 
then," with which we have not now any concern, except 
to mark it for the bett^ understanding of passages where 
it is so employed. It was also used to distinguish one 
class of persons firom others in the public congregation ; 
as when Eusebius, s^though not tfj^eokmg very accurately, 
says, "Hie people of the church of Christ being divided 
into two (Nrders, of which one is that of the faithfiil, r^ riip 
wurr&Vy and the other of those who have not yet been 
thought worthy of the laver of regeneration, to whom 
also the divine apostle says, ^ I have fed you with milk, 
and not wil^ meat.* " % ^^ proper character of believers 
is often delineated with considerable distinctness, and ge- 
nerally in seriptuiBl hagnagie. Ignatius treats the subject 
in the very worck of our Lord and the apostles, when 

♦ Plik. Ep. X. 97. t EtJSlB. ffist Eccles. iv. 21. 

X £ui£B. Demontt, Evang, vii, 1. 
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king of belieyers^ whose salvaiioii wa3 the croas o€ 
tst^ and who were adorned by obedience to all his 
mandmentg.* The reason of thcaj hcmourable title is 
n by the Alexandrian Cl^eaesity because the faiths 
on was observanty without transgression, of those 
gs which were confided to him, as were the words of 
, the diyine discourses, and the coimnandments, with 
execution of the things commanded to be done. 
ifl 18 the &ithful serrant who is conun^aded by the 
1."+ And, " Whosoerer, after due inYeotigation, has 
ily receiyed and keeps the commandments, he h Huth- 
wvrrot ovTos^ and he, to the utmost ^ his. powers, now 
era free obedience in w^-doing.'':|: The venerable 
In Martyr, in his dialogue with Trypho th^ Jew, thus 
ibes the manner in which the faithfiU Christian has 
aed to this state : '* The goodness and the phiUm- 
)y of God, apd the ijnmensity of hi$ beneficence, aa he 
»es by !^zedbdel, (xxJiiii. JS>— 30,) hold* him to be 
sod without offence, who baa repented of bis sins ; 
ve who from piety and righteous ccNoduct turns aside 
righteousness and ungodliness, he regards as a sinner,. 
It and impious. Wheref<^e, also, our i40cd Jesus 
)t saith : ' As I find you, sq will I judge you.'" $ 
standard oi ehar^er for dmrch-membership in his 
may be judged of by his language on this subject, ad- 
ed to the emperor : ^^ And as fi)r them who are not 
1 to be living aceovding to what he" (Christ) '*" t^u^t, 
i^an be^ kniown as nod ChristiaiH^ aUhough with the 
le they spoak thQ de^trines. oi Christ; foe he f»y8» 
they shall be saved who not only speak thus, but 
}q the works. ¥or be thus spak^ : ' Not every one 
s^h,' &c. And we pray you that thay may be 
bed who do not live consistently with his instruc- 
being onfy called Christians." Il But if persons, not 

5NA.T. Ep, ad, Ephes, ix. iv. cf. interpolat, 

LEM. Alex. Strom, ii. 6, sec. 27. f Ibid. vii. 3, sec. 21. 

UST. Mart. Dial, eum Tryphone, xlvii. 

p<^ prima, xyi. 
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answering to this description, had heen then allowed to con- 
tinue in the communion of the church, the communicants 
themselyes must have heen marked out for punishment 
hy the very man who wrote as their apologist, and 
who shortly afterwards suffered martyrdom. The Apos- 
tolical Constitutions are not an avthority^ but they coutain 
evidence of the prevailing theory of the church at an 
early period, although amidst much corruption ; and a 
perusal of them suffices to show that a rigid discipline, 
whether enforced or not, was at least contemplated, for 
keeping the precious separate from the vile. The entrance 
to the church should he guarded by a strict examination 
of the candidates for baptism, as to their motives, charac- 
ter, connexions, occupation, and intentions.* If admitted 
into the rank of catechumens, they should continue there 
(according to this Constitution) three years, and then came 
under the test of the following rule : — " He that is to be 
baptized must be found free from all impiety, without any 
sinfrd propensity, dvevepyrjTos mpos afiapTiav^ a friend of 
Grod, an enemy of the devil, an heir of God the Father, 
and a joint-heir with the Son ; one that has renounced 
Satan, and his demons, and his delusions ; chaste, pure, 
holy, a lover of God, a child of God ; one who prays as a 
child to his father, and saying thus, as on part of the 
common assembly of the fsathfrd : ' Our Father who art in 
heaven,'" &c.t When brought to the place of baptism, he 
was to make a solemn renunciation of Satan, his works, 
his pomp, his worship, his angels, and his inventions, with 
every thing else belonging to him ; and then an equally 
solemn dedication of himself to God, with a profession of 
^th, which St. Paul would have called " the answer of a 
good conscience/' J Here was the ideal of the establish- 
ment of a pure church ; and the entire scheme of discipline 
was consistent with this fair beginning. Idolators, apos- 
tates, heretics, absenters from the Lord's table, slanderers, 
obstinate sinners, and immoral persons of every descrip- 
tion, were to be expelled from the cl^urch, after due admo- 
* Const. Apost. viii. 32. f Ibid. iii. 18. $ Ibid. vli. 41. 
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nition and efforts at restoration had failed.* Similar 
references might be extended over many pages ; but these 
are suj£cient to exhibit the intention of the church in its 
first period ; and when we call to mind that the decline of 
pure Christianity was chiefly to be attributed to the neg- 
lect of truths acknowledged and rules published, we can- 
not but perceiye that the body of Wesleyan clergy have 
reason to thank God that they are hound to a faithful admi- 
nistration of the very discipline which was but sketched out 
from fifteen to eighteen centuries ago, but never fiilly carried 
into execution. We must live in the spirit of separation 
from the world, or the Minutes of Conference will become 
as obsolete as the Constitutions and Canons Apostolical. 

When our commimicants remove to' any other part of 
the country, or of the world, they are frtmished by their 

ministers with letters commendatory, and 
rarada^tory.^^" received accordingly. And here we have a 

revival of the primitive usage of furnishing 
the same kind of letters, to which also St. Paul refer8,t 
fVtoToXdl (TvoraTtKat or 6ipi;wicat, not only to clergymen, but 
also to those private members of particular churches who 
changed their places of abode, or went on journeys. Our 
custom, however, differs in one important particular. All 
who thus remove are provided with these credentials by 
us ; whereas laymen do not seem to have been, except for 
some special reason. Then let "the faithfrd" in our 
church be fully alive to the fact, that our peculiar usages 
are not mere prudential contrivances, or modem improve- 
ments ; but that, in the infancy of Christianity, precisely 
similar means of grace and methods of discipline were 
dictated by the Spirit of God to apostles, apostolic men, 
and the jealous pastors who shepherded flocks just re^ 
covered from the ungodly masses of mankind. Thus 
they, and thus we also humbly endeavour to save our peo- 
ple from the world. 

* Const, Apost. ii. 12, 14, 16, 23, 41. Canm Apost, x. et 
passim. 

t 2 Cor. iii. I. 
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But it is tliis jery separation which brings down sus- 
picion, contempt, and hatred, on all that will live godly> 
whatever be their religious denomination* It 
gato^aw^cL^ has happened that a large share of this honour- 
able odium has fidlen upon us ; nay, even our 
name has passed into a proverb, like those of Puritan and 
Pietist. And there is a vulgar prepossession that we are 
gloomy and ascetic. It may not, therefore, be improper 
to make a few observations, tending to show that it is one 
of the offices of Methodism to guard against this corrup- 
tion of Christianity. Let ua look back on the old asceti- 
cism, and on Christianity in contrast with it; and then 
mark our own position in relation to the same erroneous 
principle, wherever still existing. 

Asceticism results from a desire to supply the lack of 
experimental and satisfying piety. The intention may be 
good ; but the characteristic principle is bad, inasmndi as 
it excludes fidth in Christ ; and the attempt to attain a 
good end fails, because* self-righteousness must accompany 
voluntary humility, and spiritual pride must reign in those 
who £nd themselves in a state of external distinction from 
the vulgar mass, and who maintain this position by a con- 
stant effort of self-management And this is not a no- 
velty, nor is it peculiar to Popery, although we may have 
been made &miliar with it there. It existed, in some foirm 
or other, in times long anterior to Christianity itself, aad 
in countries where the name of God was not laiown. The 
Gymnoaophists of India, the Therapeutw and the Bssenes 
of the Jews, are well known to every reader of history, by 
the descriptions of Quintus Curtius, Pliny, Jos^huB, Philo, 
and the Rabbinical writers. An ascetic sect existed in 
the Jewish church when our Lord was on the earth ; and 
the Essenea of those days, like the monks before they lost 
their good character, were reputed to possess more piety 
than their neighbours. But how did the Saviour proceed 
with regard to them ? If John the Baptist seemed to 
incline to their austerities, our Lord seemed to incline to 
the opposite^ although in either case the popular apprehen- 
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non of their character was equally incoxrect. He passed 
hy their peculiar customs in silence, but reprobated their 
leading error, — self-sufficiency. The Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees, who were busy on the scene at Jerusalem, are con- 
stantly mentioned in the Gospel histories,' or implied in 
obrious allusions. The Herodians are once named; so 
are the Libertines, and two philosophical sects in the Acts 
of the Apostles ; but the Essenes never. Although they 
had large establishments at the time, and appeared to the 
vulgar as prodigies of self-denial, they were not seen on 
the open theatre ; and our Lord was not used to notice 
those with whom he did not meet But in his discourses 
he strenuously opposed their prindple, as did the apostles 
both in their writing and in their conduct, teaching and 
exemplifying a vigorous and social piety, in practical oppo- 
sition to asceticism. 

Even in the apostolic age this substitution for true 
piety began to be adopted in the Christian church, gave a 
deep impregnation to the writings of some of the earliest 
fathers, and through a long course of ages was identified 
with all that in popular esteem had been accounted holy. 
Notwithstanding the abhorrence with which monkery was 
regarded at the Befbmtiation, the radical evil was not 
utterly extirpated ; and although there w^re not any reli- 
gious houses, as they were called, lefit occupied in Eng- 
land, even serious I^estants attached notions of efiEicacy 
to their ideas of actions, which the Bomaoists would call 
penitential; and persons of unquiet c(»iscience usually 
had recourse to such methods, if not to propitiate by 
merits the favour of God, at least to please him, and in 
some way to benejfilt themselves. Mr. Wesley himself 
participated in the prevailing sentiment during the early 
part of his career, and unshrinkingly practised whatever 
austerity he thought it might behove him to endure. 
Soon, however, this austere spirit was moderated. His 
constitutional sternness was subdued, and guided into an 
application which has doubtless issued in the salvation of 
millions in the last and present centuries. After he 
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became evangelically converted to God, and could rejoice 
in the light of his countenance, when the Spirit of bondage 
was succeeded by the Spirit of adoption, and his soul was 
brought into the glorious liberty of the sons of God, he 
gave beginning to a system of Christian fellowship in 
which exact self-government and scriptural self-denial 
were designed to be prominent characteristics. Hence the 
world, to whom such graces were imknown, charged us 
with asceticism. 

The truth is, that what the earliest and purest Chris- 
tianity was to the asceticism of the Syrian religionists, so 
is Methodism, in common with all true religion, but pecu- 
liarly in its own spirit and agencies, as a counterpoise to 
the tendency of the same error in these times. And here, 
again, we see our church discharging a function in the 
society of Christendom, which also evidences the vaUdity 
of her claims to apostolicity. For the claims of a great 
community to honourable character or station must be esti- 
mated according to the same rule as would be applied to an 
individual candidate. We have observed that the pri- 
mitive church of Christ opposed to asceticism not so 
much a precept as the imiversal example exhibited by her 
members of active, benevolent, and truly social piety, 
flourishing in renewed hearts, strong in faith, and ardent 
with love towards God and man. Methodism does the 
same. Therefore Methodism, collective and in action, 
performs an office, g^uoad hac^ which is essentially that of a 
Christian church. That she does so, is evident to every 
impartial observer ; and that she designed to do so from 
the first, is earnestly avowed by her own expositor, and 
repeated by the lips of her children, who say : — 

In Je8u*8 name, behold, w« meet, 
Far from the evU world retreat, 

And all its frantic ways ; 
One only thing resolved to know, 
And square our useful lives below 

By reason and by grace. 
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Not in the tombs we pine to dwell, 
Not in the dark monastic cell, 

By vows and grates confined : 
Freely to all ourselves we give, 
Constrained by Jesu's love to live 

The servants of mankind. 

We speak of means of grcvce^ and shall do well to bear 
in mind the full import of the phrase. Customary assem- 
blage, formal celebration of the most sacred 

Efficacy which . i ji. x ai. 

is to be expert- services, zealous adherence to the purest 
enced in the formularies, the whole body of religion, if 
meaiw o grace. ^^^ animated and kept alive by the soul of 
divine influence, avails for nothing, except to increase the 
vanity of the Christian Pharisee, who complacently sur- 
veys the well-constructed fabric in which he unprofitably 
worships, and exclaims : ^^ The temple of the Lord, the 
temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord are these." But 
this would be trusting in lying words. After all the arrange- 
ment for stated worship, and for the distinctive solemnities 
of Methodism, our congregations can never be satisfied to 
assemble and to disperse again without realizing the ful- 
filment of the promise which they so often plead in 
prayer : " Where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of them." The congre- 
gating of the worshippers must be the signal for general 
and lively expectation ; they are gathered together for the 
prosecution of a great object, and in expectation of a great 
benefit, nothing less than to assure themselves of the 
favour of God reconciled through faith in the Redeemer. 
Now they must leave the weary world behind, and press 
upward into the presence of the King of saints; this 
presence is to be enjoyed whenever sought aright, and, 
when realized, the evidences will be undeniable. The 
Almighty Agent, the Spirit of truth and love, will not 
fail to dif^e his energy through every bosom, and open 
the lips of his people, that their mouth may show forth 
his praise ; for he is making speed to save them, he i? 
making hast^ to help them. He it is that satisfies their 
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soul in drought, and makes the place of their concourse 
like a well-watered garden, and the ministration of his 
gospel, resorted to hy a prayerful and faithful people, like 
" a spring of water, whose waters fail not." Never may 
this fountain he dried up ; neyer may these waters fail ! 
It is well to know that no part of our worship is a new- 
fangled experiment ; hut it is infinitely hotter to he refresh- 
ed hy Pentecostal showers. We desire that all our assem- 
blies should thus he brought into resemblance to those 
which are described in the New Testament, should be ever 
baptized in the same spirit, and openly sanctioned by Him 
whose presence makes our paradise ; that upon the glory 
of outward loveliness and scriptural propriety, may be the 
defence of spiritual power. Thus may orthodoxy be raised 
above formalism, and the evidences of divine approbation 
make needless the labour of apologists. 

Having reviewed the peculiar ordinances of Methodism, 
under the general title of " means of grace," we proceed to 
speak of the order of men to whom their di- 
rection or performance lawftdly pertains, as do 
other ministerial acts not yet mentioned. For not only are 
our people congregated in their own places of worship, and 
intimately united in communion, but the ministry which 
they follow is regularly constituted. We believe its con- 
stitution to be scriptural, and therefore that it is adequate 
to sustain the entire charge, and to meet all the exigencies 
which are incident to the sacred office. As the object 
here proposed is not so much to impart inf9rmation, as to 
establish the affirmation that we are, to all intents and 
purposes, a complete and independent Christian church, 
and this must be done by the adduction of facts already 
known alike to our friends and foes, it is not necessary to 
detail minutely the methods of training and stages of pro- 
bation through which the candidates must pass, and the 
many examinations which they have to undergo. 

Their mission must be of God. As the Father sent 
Christ, so they trust that Christ sends them into the world 
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to preach the gospel to sinners, and to build 
mtotatera!.**"^" ®^ up believers in their most holy faith. Had 
they not been awakened to a conyiction of 
their own sinfulness^ they would not probably have 
joined our communion in the first instance; had they 
not given satisfactory evidence of their conversion to 
God^ it is extremely improbable that they would have 
been counted in that class of Methodists from which pro- 
bationers for the ministry are taken. They profess to 
have a lively faith in Christ ; and while they enjoy a dear 
manifestation of the pardoning love of Grod to their souls, 
they profess to have constant power over sin ; and although 
there be no apparent reason why this profession ahoidd be 
doubted, it is tested in every case by a scrutinizing obser- 
vation. They also profess to believe that it is their privi- 
lege to attain to that perfect love of Gk>d which is enjoined 
in the great commandment, and offered in the holy Scrip- 
tures to all believers. They solemnly devote themselves 
^'wholly to God and to his work," making over to this 
service their whole time and talent, and renouncing all 
secular vocations. 

After at least four years of probation have elapsed, of 
which more shall be said hereafter, those who have been 
acceptable and useful to the congregations 
pro a on. ^^j^^^^^ which they have been stationed, and 
have gained the approval of their seniors by diligent con- 
duct and unblamable deportment, are admitted to ordina- 
tion by imposition of hands. 

They then engage to give faithful diligence always so 
to minister the doctrine, sacraments, and discipline of 
Christ, as the Lord hath commanded ; to be ready, with 
no less faithfulness, to banish and drive away aU erroneous 
and strange doctrines, contrary to God's word ; and to use 
both public and private admonitions and exhortations, as 
well to the sick as to the whole, within their circuits, as 
need shall require, and occasion shall be given; to be 
diligent in prayers, and in the reading of the holy Scrip- 
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tures, and in such studies as help to the knowledge of the 
same, laying aside the study of the world and the flesh ; 
that they will be diligent to frame and fashion themselves 
and their families according to the doctrine of Christ, and to 
make both themselves and them, as much as in them lieth, 
wholesome examples and patterns to his flock ; that they 
will maintain and set forwards, as much as in them lieth, 
quietness, peace, and love among all Christian people ; and 
especially among them that are, or shall be, ^committed to 
their charge. And they at the same time engage reve- 
rently to obey their chief ministers, unto whom is com- 
mitted the charge and government over them, following, 
with a glad mind and will, their godly admonitions, and 
submitting themselves to their godly judgments. They 
then receive definite and purely scriptural instructions ; and 
any flagrant breach of these instructions, as to essentials of 
doctrine, manners, or discipline, subjects them to expulsion, 
or involves, by the very fact, a renunciation of their charge. 
And, finally, they receive a written assurance, with their 
letters of ordination, from the convocation of ministers to 
this effect : " As long as you freely consent to, and ear- 
nestly endeavour to walk by, these Rules, we shall rejoice 
to acknowledge you as a fellow-labourer." Here is the 
same principle as that on which the highest judicial autho- 
rities in this kingdom received their commission, to be 
held only quamdiu bene se gesserint, "during" good beha- 
viour;" and the application of this principle, both in the 
one case and in the other, has been fully justified by its 
effects. 

Be it observed, that, as already stated, they were not 
accepted as probationers for the ministerial office, nor 
inducted into it, until the reality of their 
call was evidenced, as far as men of spiritual 
discernment could judge. " Knowing the terrors of the 
Lord, they persuade men," telling them of the things 
which they have seen, heard, and experienced, as wit- 
nesses of Christ, and ambassadors of God. The love of 
Christ constraineth them; and having full in view the 
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wTetched condition of this wicked world, believing that all 
have died in sin, and that only by repentance and faith in 
Christ can they be saved, they give themselves wholly to 
the blessed work of calling sinners to repentance, and 
helping them to come to God the Father through faith in 
Jesus, and account themselves 

^^ Happy, if with their latest breath 
They may but gasp his name ; 
Preach him to all, and cry in death, 
< Behold, behold the Lamb I ' '» 

Although some candidates might possibly entertain 
higher expectations of temporal advantage than would be 
realized in the event, it must be allowed, that no lower 
motive than that which the Spirit of God supplies, could 
induce them to devote themselves for life to a course of 
toil where no prospect of secular advancement can lie 
before them, and steadily to persevere in such a course. 
The utmost earthly good which any of them can possibly 
derive from the sacred office, is a bare maintenance ; 
generally inferior to that of others in similar situations, 
and never more than sufficient for the provision of those 
comforts and decencies which become their station. No 
preferment beyond that of an honourable place in the 
affections and confidence of their brethren and the people, 
or some office among them, which, however honourable, 
is not lucrative, can be expected by any of them ; and 
when worn out by long or excessive labour, the scanty 
stipend of fifty pounds per annum is the utmost allotted 
from public contributions for their support. Sustained, 
indeed, by those whom they have gathered out of the 
world, but, even in this day, exposed to the scowl of many 
who should bid them good speed in the name of the Lord, 
they are content to lead a life of comparative obscurity, 
labonousness, and, in some cases, of privation for them- 
selves and families, which would soon cool the zeal of 
unsent evangelists; and by this renunciation of all that 
the world offers, and actually gives to less faithful men, 
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thej render foil proof tliat their caD came from hearen, 
and not from tke eartb. And if their disinterestedneas be 
not sufficient eridence of tiiia, the souls ereiy where con- 
rerted hj their instnunentality are liring episdes, known 
and read bj all men, and attesting that thej are sent of 
God. 

These observations respecting their temporal condition 
are made but of necessity. For it is necessary to look at 
them just as they are, and to mark their position in rela- 
tion to society at large, in order to form a correct estimate 
of their character as a class, and of their claim to be 
regarded, not merely as preachers, but as ministers of the 
gospel, occupied in all the hallowed buinness of , the house 
of God. 

Whaterer secular patronage or legal sanction might be 

added to the abore-mentioned qualifications, could not 

strengthen, but might yitiate, their ordina- 

Bifhtfaoddnty. ^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ .^ ^^^ ^^^^ destitute of 

both, we should hold them to be properly designated 
as ministers in our church. They are bound to act as 
such; to disregard, and, by disregarding, virtually to resist, 
erery opinion advanced by others which would repre- 
sent them as on any account unfit for the discharge of 
ani/ function of the Christian ministry^ whether at home 
or abroad. Whatever motives of prudence, humility, or 
peaceableness, whatever dread of misconstruction, might 
have prevented the immediate successors of the Wesleys 
from contending for the sacred honours of that position to 
which the divine Head of the church directed them by his 
providence, as he had prepared them by his grace,' all 
parties must now admit the frtct, as evident as any which 
history has ever taken on record, that out of their labours 
a church has risen, complete in all essential parts, and 
having no dependence on her sister churches beyond the 
common obligation to charitable correspondence. It was 
high time that the candidates for the ministry should be 
systematically instructed in pastoral theology, as they have 
been for some years past ; and, on admission to their office 



by ordination, they are imperatiyely bound to the fiiU 
discharge of all the duties of that office, whererer stationed 
in the Wesleyan-Methodist church of Great Britain and 
its dependencies. The circuits to which they are ap- 
pointed, are the mapoudai, ^'cirdes of pastoral yisitation and 
oversight," for whose prosperity they labour, not by suffer* 
ance, not by favour of a dvil toleration, but by the divine 
right ^ich authorizes and protects all true Christian 
shepherds and their flocks, and as men who must ren* 
der an account to the chief Shepherd in the day of 
judgment. 

Does any one apprehend that the assumption of this 
position is premature ? An uncalled-for innovation, or a 
political movement into ascendancy, might justly be 
regarded as premature ; nay, ibr a spiritual tsociety, not 
premature, but wrong. But if the members of such a 
society at last hasten, after much delay, to disdiarge what 
had always been their duty, they cannot reasooably be 
charged with precipitancy. 

We are further justified, as regards our historicsd posi- 
tion, by the high precedeni of origwal Christianity ; for 
our relative position during more than a 
e prec en century exhibits a parallel with that of the 
primitive church too remarkable to be overlooked. The 
apostles were members of a national church, witiuA which 
the Saviour called them, and which h« ^nployed them to 
endeavour to reform, by giving its unshepherded flocks 
first the offer of salvation. Such were our &thers when 
they were called of God to preach the gospel, and thus 
were they employed. The apostles preached at first in th« 
synagogues, which weare in &ct the churohes of their 
^^ national establishment." So did our fathers. The apos- 
tles were soon denied that privilege, cast out of the 
synagogues and beaten, and afkerwards calumniaied and 
persecuted by the ministers. Thus it befell our fathers. 
St. Paul and others practised occasional conformity, 
declaring themselves to be Jews, as in truth they were ; 
but no conciliation could be effected. So did Mr. Wesley 
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and others, still resolving to continue Church-of-England 
men, but met with equal disappointment. The first 
Christians had not a settled ecclesiastical system. Nei- 
ther had the first Methodists. The foxmders of Christi- 
anity were eminently predchers ; but necessity soon con- 
strained them to be pastors over established congregations. 
So it has been with us : we have had a long time to 
ascertain fully our vocation, and exercise a collective, yet 
settled, pastorate. During the first century of Christianity, 
the system of ministerial order does not appear to have 
been fixed by generally-acknowledged rules, so as to be 
decidedly Presbyterian or Episcopal ;* but such rules were 
gradually indicated by successive circumstances. Our 
position is now exactly similar. In America our brethren 
are moderately episcopalian, while yet their system cannot 
but partake in the general immaturity of that infant 
people. In the British empire we are waiting for the 
perfection of a system which will perhaps be substantially 
the same. The Lord Jesus Christ declared that he laid 
the foundation of his universal church, when as yet he 
had not given the builders any exact model for the erec- 
tion of the superstructure, reserving to himself the per- 
petual oversight, that the building might be fitly framed 
together. In the providence of God the foundation of 
our church was laid. Yet only the foundation ; for in like 
maimer it was reserved to the same providence to oversee 
the subsequent progress and completion of the work.. 
The lines of this comparison might be produced to a 
greater length; but this may suffice to point out the 
divine direction in both cases ; and it must never be con- 
cealed from ourselves, that by mixture of the human with 
* the divine, as for exfunple by the admission of worldly 
men into the service of the sanctuary, the parallel of 
Methodism in particular with Christianity in general, 
might hereafter be unhappily continued through ages of 

* Rigid Episcopalians and rigid Presbyterians will deny this; 
but it is the only conclusion to which the author can, as yet, 
arrive. 
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degeneracy, and succeeding generations would have to 
mourn the departed glory. 

The Wesleyan-Methodist minister has agencies at his 
disposal which greatly enlarge the field of usefulness. The 

administration of the sacraments, and the 

yagenoy. performance of other acts proper to his 

office, are, of course, reserved to himself; hut ih preaching 

the gospel, and watching over the flock which God has 

committed to his charge, he has many helpers. 

Because it would not he possihle for him to shepherd 
all the souls with the minute attention to their state 

which such a charge requires, he calls to 
^ciaas-ieados, j^^ ^^ persons of approved piety, among 

whom the communicants are apportioned 
into classes. These are the class-leaders. But hesides the 
class-leaders, catechists, teachers and visitors in schools, 
visitors of the sick, conductors of meetings for prayer, and 
others, duly appointed to their respective stations, afford 
constant aid for the advancement of the work of God. 

While ministering the word of life to one of the prin- 
cipal congregations, he sends into the neighbourhood good 

men, duly approved and appointed to the 

work, under the title of local preachers, so 
called, because they exercise their gift within the neigh- 
bourhood of their own places of abode. By their zealous 
labours they assist in forming and supplying many lesser 
congregations on the Lord's day, which he visits during 
the week, and over which he exercises the pastoral over- 
sight. Not only do these arrangements tend to increase 
his own efficiency, but by their means a seminary is 
perpetuated, in which a constant succession of persons, 
and more especially young men, is trained up in such 
religious occupations as fit them for extensive usefulness ; 
and many of the most devoted preachers are eventually 
ordained as ministers. 

Under the influence of an honest arfd involuntary pre- 
judice, some who have not viewed the matter on both 
sides, may suppose, that by the employment of these local 
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preachers, we mijustifiably distribute the 
menri ustified!^ work of the Christian ministry amongst a pro- 
miscuous aggregate of laymen with others 
who profess to be of a different order, and thus produce a 
confusion which, goes far to ilnvalidate, if it does not 
utterly destroy, the claim to a perfect ecclesiastical 
character which is maintained for Methodism in these 
pages. 

The answer may be brief, and the justification is easy. 
We carefully and practically distinguish between or- 
dained and unordained persons. But we dare not fight 
against God by discouraging the useful and 
ing ^ which ^at- gratuitous labouTS of good men, who, feeling 
tends their la- themselves urged by the love of Christ, are 
^""' bound in duty to call sinners to repentance. 

Even if sacred history contained no record from which to 
gather direction with regard to them, the multitudes con- 
verted by their means would arise and plead for their 
continuance in this work; and the sanction of God on 
their labours would encourage and oblige them to perse- 
vere, whoever might disown them. So many thousands 
of voices which resound every Lord's day throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland, and in distant lands, could only 
be silenced by God who sent them forth. 

But, on this question, the Bible is not obscure ; and by 
reference to the divine will, as there made known, it is 
demonstrated that we are perfectly in order; and, yet 
more, that we have a great advantage over those who 
will not suffer the alleged irregularity. 

When the Israelitish camp was disturbed by sedition, 
and the courage of Moses had failed, a solemn assembly 
was convened, that the seventy elders might 
of'Srlse*^"*''" be associated with him in the government 
of the rebellious multitude. These vene- 
rable men prophesied as they stood around their leader, 
two of their nuiftber, however, excepted. These two 
remained in the camp, and there prophesied among the 
people. Joshua, indignant at the irregularity of their con- 
duct^ applied to Moses to silence them at once : " My lord 
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Moses, s^ ihem"^ But mark how that servant of God 
rejected his oflScious interference. He not only allowed 
the irregularity of the two elders, Eldad and Medad, hut 
intimated, that in that emergency he could have wished 
for a much wider departure from ordinary forms : " Envi- 
est thou for my sake ? Would God thai all the Lord's 
PEOPLE were prophets" The spirit of prophecy was never 
restricted to any one class of men, nor, as' we presume to 
believe, will it ever be. 

The common privilege of exhorting or expounding in 
the public congregation was so fully inwrought with the 

constitution of the Hebrew churches at the 
ofthes^M^fogue commencement of the Christian dispensa- 
as sanctioned by tion, that when our blessed Lord employed 

a company of unlearned and obscure men, 
IbiSyrai^ to act as public preachers, the clergy of Jerusalem 
did indeed marvel ; for they could not but recognise the 
power of Gx)d in their discourses and miracles, but could- 
say nothing against it That they should preach, although 
not invested with any clerical character, nor bearing any 
clerical title, such as rabbi or sapiens, was quite in the 
common order of things, and neither Jew nor Gentile 
thought them innovators on that account. The custom of 
the synagogue is to this moment unchanged ; and as the 
rulers of the synagogue at Antioch called on Paul, Bar- 
nabas, and John, after the stated reading of the law and 
the prophets, to give the people a word of exhortation, 
?o has every Jew the same privilege. None are debarred 
rom ascending the desk, and reading to the congregation. 
After the first section of the weekly lesson, which is to be 
read by a cohen, or priest, others are marked in the 
margin of their books : one for a Levite, one for an 
Israelite, not being priest or Levite, and four others for 
private persons. By this arrangement, and others of the 
same kind, all males of full age have the opportunity, at 

* JQ»!'3 nt»o ♦i*i» Joshua seems to have desired Moses to do 
something more than forbid the men; he would have had them 
nienced. See in the Lexicons H^^ e/ loco, citt, 
D 2 
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some time, of taking part in the conduct of sabbatli 
worship ; and certainly this unchanged characteristic of 
Judaism will be favourable to the usefulness of converts 
among that people, when they shall be coming over to 
Christianity with greater frequency than as yet they have 

done ; when God shall take of all the 

By the facts tribes to be pricsts and Levites ; and when, 

vui. 4. as at the time of the dispersion of the first 

believers from Jerusalem, none shall be 
deemed unqualified to preach, only because not in holy 
orders, but shall freely go forth every where, not presiding 
over churches, but preaching the word. 

The example now cited from the Acts of the Apostles, 
is alone sufficient to prove that a layman may preach 

consistently with the will of God. The 

marvellous gifts of the Holy Spirit, it may 
also be observed, were certainly given to private persons 
in the primitive congregations. If " every one " of the 
Corinthian congregation had not a miraculous gift, yet it 
is certain that many of those brethren had, — a psalm, a 
doctrine, a tongue, a revelation, or an interpretation. In 
that city, therefore, laymen did publicly propound bibaxriv, 
" doctrine,** and ipfirjvelap, " interpretation," to the people.* 
After all, it may perhaps be urged by those who contend 
that only episcopally ordained persons have authority to 
preach, forgetftilly presuming that the church herself can 
only communicate her concurrent authority by the impo- 
sition of hands, that those preachers, like those gifts, were 
extraordinary, and that the right of any but ministers to 
preach passed away with those times. Not to insist 
that this is a mere gratis dictum^ which proves nothing, 
we might incline the balance of a doubting mind by 
throwing into our scale the weight of long-continued 
example of the contrary. We can show that the rulers of 

the church, during: at least three or four 

By the usage. , . ^ r • • xi, x xi. 

centunes, were not or opinion that the gos- 
pel should be so bound. Is it credible, we might ask, that 

* 1 Cor. xiv. 
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while the Christian churches would acknowledge and 
applaud' the writings of the rhetoridans Amobius and 
Lactantius, they would inhibit them from the use of 
eloquent speech^ ihdr peculiar talent f Would the bishops 
and others who admired the written work of Minutius 
Felix, the eminent Roman lawyer, (irmgnis causidicus^) 
require that his tongue, which had spoken so successftilly 
in the forum, should be silent in the church ? Is there 
any vestige to be found of so unjust and senseless a prohi- 
bition ? Was the martyr Apollonius, because a layman, 
debarred from the exercise of eloquence until the day of 
his martyrdom ? * Coidd suffering Christendom afford to 
bury that precious talent of convincing 

Doctrine. i.9Txx -xxi. r 

speech ? Let us turn again to the pages of 
Justin the Martyr, to observe whether he speaks on this 
subject, and how. He does. He speaks of the gift of 
teaching as frequently given in his day ;t holds that every 
man who does not use it when bestowed on him, is 
unfaithful, and says, that he shall be condemned by God.iJ: 
We refer again to the " Apostolical Constitutions," which 

critics, although disagreeing on main points 
^^^Z^^^^ of church government, alike believe to 

represent the customs of the second and 
third centuries; and here we find as explicit a human 
authorisation for lay-preaching as language can convey. 

♦ EnsEB. Hist. Eccles, v. 19. 

'f — Ot Ktd XofiSdvovfft hSfiara €Ka<rros, &s &^iol tiffin <f>wri(6fji€tfoi 
ilk rod ^ySfiaros rod Xpurrov ro^ou' 6 fjukv ybip Kan6dv€i awda^tos 
'arvevfjMf 6 8^ fiovKris, 6 hh hx^oSf 6 8i IdfftuSf 6 hh 'arpoypafftws, 6 8^ 
BidcuTKoXiaSf d Bh ip6€ov 06ov. ^^ Who also receive gifts, as they are 
worthy, enlightened by the name of this Christ. One receives the 
spirit of understanding ; another, that of counsel ; another, of strength ; 
another, of healing ; another, of foreknowledge ; another , of teaching ; 
another, of the fear of God '• — Just. Mart. Dial, cum Tryphone, 
xxxix. 

:J: EiB6r€s Srt was 6 hvvdfievos \4y€iy rh iiXriBh, koI fi^ \4ywv, 
icpid-fja-erau ivh rod 0€ov, ws ^ih, rod *U(€Kiri\ ^itfrnpripaero 6 0ciy 
ei-Kiiiv, hrt 2K<rwov rtOeUd <r€ r^ oXk«p 'lot^a. " Knowing that every one 
who is able to speak the truth, and does not, shall be condemned by 
Ood, as God himself hath testified by Ezekiel : < For I have set thee 
as a watchman to the house of Judah.' '♦ — ^Idsm^ xb\d. Vl^'^\'v- 
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Then let those brethren who defer the most to such 
authorities, " hear the church " in one of her most vene- 
rable documents : *0 tMarKu>p, el koi \aiK6s jj, efiircipos de 
Tov Xoyov, Koi Tov TpoTTov CTefjLvbst Bi8aarK€TCi> ' eaovTCU yap 
mdvres 8i8aKTol Oeov. " He that teacheth, even if he be a 
layman, yet experienced in the word, and respected for 
his conduct, let him teach. For ' they shall all be taught 
of God/"* And here it is important to observe, that the 
pseudo-Clement does not confound the work of the intelli- 
gent and pious lay teacher with the office of the presbyter. 
He allows the former to teach, as we have seen, but most 
strictly forbids him to encroach on the functions of the 
latter. La3rmen were not permitted to perform rt r&v 
iepariKcjv epycov, " any of the sacerdotal acts ; " such as the 
administration of the eucharist, of baptism, or of imposition 
of hands, or to pronounce the benediction. On this point 
the. language of the Constitutions is exceedingly strong.t 

It is true that a council of the seventh or eighth century 
is said to have determined otherwise in respect to the 
preaching of unordained persons; J but this late and 
unscriptural innovation amounts to nothing, and even the 
Church of Rome has too much wisdom to act upon it ; for 
she, as Mr. Wesley observed, and as is notorious, gives 
licences to preach to persons not in orders. Such are 
many of the preaching friars. 

Consistently with the practice of the first generation of 
Christians, and in corroboration of the doctrine of the 
Mart3rr, and the Constitution cited above, 
ampler"^"* ^"^ we have a host of historical precedents, 
behind which the most patristic churchman 
must allow our local preachers to be intrenched. Fru- 
mentius and iEdisius, both laymen, by preaching to 
Roman merchants in Abyssinia, introduced the gospel 
into that coimtry. The labours of Origen as a catechist, 
expositor, and preacher^ in Alexandria and in Palestine, 
long before his ordination as presbyter, raised him to a 
high rank among the worthies of his age. And in this 

* Const. Apost. viii. 32. f ^^' "i- 10, II. 

;?• CoTELEBius in Pair, AposU tcm. 1. p. 419, n. 12, 
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alleged irregularity (for some of his personal enemies 
envied him his popularity) he was supported- by the 
bishops of Csesarea and Jerusalem, who pleaded many pre- 
cedents in justification of a layman's preaching. The 
history of the Reformation of the sixteenth century 
abounds with examples of the same kind ; but before that 
time, Peter Waldo, and others like him, had exercised their 
commission. 

And the important body of Methodist local preachers, 
who have long been labouring, and who still continue to 
labour, with " signs following," signs of 
viife"bieMi^! ^* power and blessing, which prove the legiti- 
macy of their vocation, will doubtless be 
marked in the history of these latter times, to show, that 
when instruments are wanting for the conversion of the 
world, God uses his sovereign right to make use of whom 
he will. Professed apologists for our system have de- 
fended this part of it with many and forcible arguments. 
The /a<^ is merely noticed here to be defended against the 
charge of irregularity; for we, not being bound by the 
rules of contemporary churches, can only be expected to 
conform to the primitive and apostolic standard; and, 
while thus conforming, cannot even be irregular. And it 
is thiLs noticed as strengthening the claim of our church to 
the fraternal respect of others, and as a featulre of nearer 
resemblance to original Christianity than can be found, 
on so large a scale, in all Christendom besides. 

But we must now come to the subject of hierarchy, 

that "sacred order by which the same minister of the 

church piously governs and is governed, so 

Sacrbd ORDRR. ^i.^it_, 

that there be no tyranny m government, nor 
violence in subjection." Such order is doubtless essential 
to the constitution of a church ; and they who think that 
it consists in a subordination of persons, with distinction 
of their functions, must understand that it is found to 
exist perfectly with us. The author confesses himself to 
be substantially agreed with Ignatius, although not under- 
taking to justify many passages in his interpolated and 
corrupted writings, where he sa^^ ^\.^t ^^^"ss^sxa^ cK 
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bishops, priests, and deacons, Xcopls rovrav eKKKrja-ia ou 
KoXeirat, "Without these it is not called a church/** 
Certainly not without these or their equivalent. And 
we must all agree with the sentence of a later father : 
Ecclesia non est^ quae non hahet sacerdotee, " That is not 
a church which has not priests," or presbyters.t We con- 
sist in reality, although under the British and Irish Con- 
ferences, not hitherto in name, of a Diaconate, Presby- 
terate, and Episcopate. Let us look at these three classes 
in succession. 

To define the limits of an ancient order is often as 
difficult, if, indeed, it be not impracticable, as to mark, 
with certainty, the boundaries of an ancient 
country; for, in both cases, there is much 
to be settled. When the Lord ascended into glory, he 
did not leave his children 6p(f>avovtj "orphans;" but still 
vouchsafed to the family on earth such a direction as was 
sufficient for their preservation and prosperity. By 
express commandment he had only appointed his disciples 
to preach, to exercise miraculous power in confirmation of 
their doctrine, and, in general terms^ to shepherd his 
flock. As the family increased, many arrangements 
became necessary for its government ; but the apostolical 
commission did not contain clauses of minute enactment, 
and the scheme of government was left to grow up under 
providential sanction afterwards. It is a characteristic of 
the divine law, that, like the fundamental code of a 
national constitution, if wisely framed, it does not 
embarrass future legislation by an enumeration of par- 
ticulars, but guides it by the definition of great principles. 
While the apostles were alive, and the persons who 
might afterwards become governors in the church were 
but in their childhood, to appoint them would have been 
premature : the apostles governed. Organisation, how- 
ever, began at Jerusalem, and it began in the appoint- 
ment of deacons, whom the people were c^led upon to 
nominate, not o>s (mrfperas Xpiarov, "aa ministers of 

* loNAT. Ep. ad TrallianoSf III, 
f HiEROS, adv. Luoifmanoi, 
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Christ,*** but simply Stajcomv rpaTrcfatf, "to serve tables, t 
not tables of commiuiion, as the Papists dream, but tables 
of charity, as is equally apparent from the facts of the 
history, and from the import of the phrase.J Although 
Philip and Stephen, then made deacons, afterwards both 
preached and baptized, it cannot be proved that they 
preached as deacons, (for laymen preached,) nor that they 
baptized as deacons, unless it could be made out, that 
their appointment to the ministry of tables rendered them 
incompetent, then and ever after, to the discharge of 
higher duties imder a distinct commission. 

The fact is, that the church needed servants in tempo- 
rals, and that therefore such servants were appointed. 
St. Paul lays down rules for their government, and, after 
the appointment of elders, which by that time had taken 
place, they continued in their place, and acted as the 
assistants of these elders. Writers on the ecclesiastical 
history of the first few centuries may be consulted by 
those who desire frill information as to this office ; § and 
it will be found, in general, that the usefril order of 
deacons soon advanced beyond the limits of its original 
constitution. Ignatius || speaks, indeed, or is made to 
^eak, of a deacon, Sotion, as being subject to the bishop, 
as to the grace of God, and to the presbyter, as to the 
law of Jesus Christ ; but he also calls deacons " ministers," 
not only of meats and drinks, (which they wiere,) but 
ministers of Jesus Christ. If And he allows them a share 
in the government of the church.** And Polycarp en- 
joins submission to them, together with the presbyters.tt 
Notwithstanding these and many similar expressions of 
respect, now found in these interpolated writings, they were 

* 1 Cor. iv. I. t Acts vi. 2. 

i See especially Kuikoel on Acts vi. 2. 

§ Such are Burton, Lectures on First Three Centuries; 
MosHEiM de Rebtts Christianorum ante ConstanHnum ; Suicer^ 
Thes. EcclesiiuHctu, ^0. 

II Ad Magneaianasy ii. % Ad Trallianos, ii. 

** Ad Polycarpumy vi. fj- Ad Philippensesy v.. 

1) 5 
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still in a very subordinate position, and were described 
by Justin Martyr,* who flourished several years later, as 
assisting at the solemnisation of the eucharist by carrying 
round the bread and wine to the people present, and then 
taking those elements to such as were absent. In process 
of time they acquired more honour, until their order 
became tripartite, and a parade of archdeacons, deacons, 
and subdeacons arose above the humble simplicity of the 
Syrian congregations, leaving but a ceremonial vestige 
of their habit to be divided amongst the door-keepers, 
readers, and acolyths of the popedom. 

In Methodism we have not an obscure vestige, but the 
reality of the work. The society, poor, and chapel stew- 
ards, with other officers, take this between them : they 
are all lajmaen, and take an active part in the administra- 
tion of temporal affairs, so that, in this particular, we 
coincide with non-episcopal churches in general, the name 
only being changed. At the same time, in consistence 
Mrith the very ancient custom by which the order of 
which we are speaking was introductory to the presby- 
terate, we have a hand fide and well-guarded administra- 
tion of the same, while full heed is given to the injunc- 
tion of the apostle : " Lay hands suddenly on no man." 
The commission, corresponding to that of deacon, using 
this word as it is understood by episcopalians, is not given 
to one who has only passed through a prescribed course 
of study, excellent in its kind, yet not adapted to the 
exigencies of ministerial life, whose theological training 
has been neglected,t and of whose personal piety, and 

* Apologia Prima, IxV. 

•f* Lest this comparison should be thought invidious or incorrect, 
the following statement is transcribed from one of the works of an 
eminent professor : — " The instruction in theology ought to com- 
mence where it now, in most cases, ends, — after the preliminary 
education is completed. Yet all the theological instruction which 
the future minister of the gospel need add to the elementary acquire- 
ments of the lajrman, is to be derived from attending one short 
course of twelve lectures from the regius professor of divinity, con- 
sisting, for the most part, of a general survey of the different su 
jects of theology, aod a recommendation of those books by which 
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call to the service of the sanctuary, no clear evidence is 
given, perhaps not required. 

Instead of criminal indifference in so grave a matter, all 

precaution as to personal piety is taken, as has heen already 

stated ; and even then, notwithstanding the 

Probation of concurrent recommendations of many ff^od 

candidates for i ^^ t -i •!• r» i 

the ministry. men, and the apparent eligibility oi the 
candidate, he is required to undergo a pro- 
bation of not less than four years, which period, probably 
in addition to several years spent by him previously as a 
local preacher, and then as a theological student, is occu- 
pied in the public labours of the Christian pastorate, 
excepting, however, the exercise of superintendency, and 
the administration of the sacraments. During this time 
he is placed imder the guidance and close observation of 
his seniors, and subjected to no fewer than four searching 
examinations, by which certain judgment may be formed 
of his religious character, doctrine, preaching, studies, and 

the student may most conveniently pursue the subjects for himself. 
One fortnight jiow comprises the beginning and the end of all the 
public instruction which any candidate for holy orders is required to 
attend previously to entering upon his profession ; and the benefit to 
be derived from this is probably in all cases much diminished, in 
many nearly neutralised, by the newness of the students to the sub- 
jects proposed to them. In most cases, they carry off some few 
important, but insulated, principles, rather than any distinct idea 
what they are to study, or how to study it." (Remarks on Cathedral 
Institutionsy p. 36. Bp E, B. Pusey, B.D, London, 1833.) Profess- 
or Pusey then goes on to acknowledge, that " there is, indeed, in either 
university, additional instruction to such as choose to avail them- 
selves of it," and specifies the advantages of this kind accessible at 
Oxford ; but still he laments, that '' those who do actually avail 
themselves of these advantages are comparatively few; and fewer 
those who perseveringly attend any course of theological instruction. 
The great majority of the candidates for holy orders reside only for 
the single fortnight, during which they are obliged to attend the . 
public lectures of the divinity professor ; and with the chart with 
which he furnishes them, and some earnest admonitions as to the 
importance of the high office to which they trust that they are called, 
they are dismissed to pilot themselves, and those committed ta 
them, through a narrow and difficult passage, beset by shoals on the 
right hand, and on the left." (Ibid. p. 26.) 
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lieportment. Not a few young men fail to pass through 
this ordeal honourably ; and if they had purposed to 
enter on the most sacred and awfiilly-responsible of all 
professions, merely to obtain a livelihood, or to acquire a 
superior station in society, the developement of character 
which is almost certainly made in so active and public a 
course of life, indicates, with little possibiKty of mistake^ 
the insincerity or incompetency of the probationer. 
Ancient churches, notwithstanding the rigorous discipline 
observed by many of them with respect to 
Such as was catechumens and penitents, do not afford an 

not known In in i • -i • t i 

ancient churches, example 01 equal Vigilance m guarding the 
sanctuary from the intrusion of ungodly 
men, to whom the care of souls (in which came to be 
included far more than we could ever dare to pretend to, 
even the hearing confessions, imposing penance, and 
inflicting the severe penalties of censure and excommimi- 
cation) was too hastily and too liberally intrusted; so 
that, in this respect also, not being tied down by half- 
popish canons, nor by secular restraints, we have been 
free to profit by the experience of former times, and t^ 
advance our discipline far beyond that of the ancient 
clergy, not excepting those who immediately succeeded 
the apostles. If that venerable race of confessors and 
martyrs had used such precautions, Christianity might 
have withstood those worldly influences which over- 
whelmed it under a weight of premature and false pros- 
perity : yet no credit is due to us for the precaution 
which we thus employ ; it was not first suggested among 
ourselves, nor are we the only people who entertain such 
jealousy for the honour and purity of the gospel ministry. 
Nay ; it was exemplified at the same time that the foun- 
dations of the church catholic were laid. 

The illumination of the Holy Spirit afforded the clear- 
est information of all saving truth to the first converts to 
Christianity. Some of them more especi- 
reasonabieness ^^7 g^^® evidence of their conversion, not 
had been dis- only by abundant fruits of righteousness, 
***^® but by the extraordinary gifts which then" 
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distinguished the society of believers ; and, as the Spirit 
gave them utterance, could eloquently profess, and dis- 
tinctly teach, the doctrine which they had newly learned. 

This notwithstanding, there appears to be equally cer- 
tain proof, that it pleased God to employ generally, if not 
universally, such an order in the mission of his servants 
as to sanction, under their example, a cautionary course 
in the preparation, trial, and acceptance of their succes- 
sors, who, in the absence of supernatural endowments, 
should be ordained to their office in an ordinary manner. 
The disciples of Christ were long under his personal 
instruction, and underwent a probation so severe as to 
teach them their insufficiency, and prepare them for the 
doctrine of the cross, and for the promised baptism of the 
Spirit. And although their mission was extraordinary, as 
far as they were witnesses of the life, death, and resur- 
rection of Christ, we maintain, that every preacher of the 
gospel has also his testimony to bear, for which he would 
be utterly incompetent, unless qualified by the same 
power, and commended to the confidence of the people as 
an approved person. An apostle could testify as to what 
he had witnessed, independently of his qualifications for 
other services; and so might a young convert exhort, and 
even be instrumental to the conversion of others, while 
yet unfit to be a teacher and pastor in the church of 
Christ. He is but a neophyte ; * and an inspired apostle 
has marked him already as unfit to discharge the office, 
and do the work, of an overseer. 

But let us take as an example the great teacher of the 
Gentiles, and mark the providential discipline under 

* The word yc^vrof (1 Tim! iii. 6) is universally understood to 
mean "a new and untried convert" In the margin of the English 
Bible, it is " one newly come to the faith." The Syriac version, 
a work of which it is hardly possible to speak too highly, is 

f O *, <t» 

^>VoVr»; p/ <^ a child in his doctrine.** If this translation taught 
the* spirit of the passage, the fathers and councils, by taking it to mean 
merely " a young convert," fell beneath it. Time alone will not 
qualify any man. 
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which, notwithstanding the rare adTantage 
Example in q{ inspiration, he was prepared for the dis- 

the history of St , '^ - , ^ ^ . , , 

Paul. charge of what may not improperly be 

called his ordinary mimsterial duties : ^The 
things which were without, which came upon him daily, 
the care of all the churches." Regarding St. Paul, then, 
for the present, rather as an eminent pastor, than as an 
apostle, we must acknowledge, that if preparation or trial 
could have been dispensed with in any case, it might have 
been in his. He was a regularly educated man, who had 
attained to unusual proficiency under the best masters, 
was versed in the scholastic exercises of his time, and was 
familiar with the routine and usages of public life. If 
not already eloquent, he possessed all the moral and 
intellectual pre-requisites for the formation of a perfect 
orator. He was no sooner converted than commissioned 
to preach to Jews, to Heathens, and to kings. An assur- 
ance of the Messiahship of Jesus, as firm as that of his 
own existence, under the quickening energy of a most 
intense zeal for his glory, and a Christ-like compassion 
for the souls of men, brought into utterance a vast and 
ever-increasing- amount of knowledge of the laws, the 
prophecies, the customs, and traditions of his nation. He 
was qualified for immediate eminence, because fitted for 
immediate usefulness. Admirably instructive, therefore, 
was the providence by which the Head of the church, at 
the same time, fitted him for a post of unparalleled 
activity and honour, and restrained him from its entire 
occupation. 

Having received baptism, he went from the house of 
Judas into the synagogue at Damascus, and "preached 
Christ, that he is the Son of God," and thus committed 
himself fi-eely to the profession of Christianity. But on 
turning from St. Luke's narrative, (Acts ix.,) to that of 
the apostle himself, (Gal. i.,)-we find that he " did not 
confer with flesh and blood, neither went up to Jeru- 
salem to them which were apostles before him, btit went 
into Arabia^ and returned thence unto Damascus" As to 
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liow long he was in Arabia, or how far he went into 
the country, we have no date on which to found more 
than a conjecture. Judging from the analogy of St. 
Luke's history of his subsequent travels and labours, it 
would appear not improbable, that he did not leave 
Damascus until, by his boldness, he had aroused persecu- 
tion there, and that then he left the city for a time ; yet 
not for a very short time, this being the interval referred 
to by the historian in the words, " After that many days 
were fulfilled,** wr bi enXqpovvTo rffiepai i«cai/ac, a form of 
speech which never denotes a very short period. It may 
safely be estimated at several months, and some have 
extended it to two years. But how was he employed all 
that time? No companion wrote his itinerary, and he 
passed over that portion of his life in silence. At no 
other time did he withdraw from cities, neither did any of 
his contemporaries choose the neighbourhood of herdsmen 
or caravans to be the scene of their labour. But his 
occupation must have been in strict accordance with the 
career on which he had entered, and with the pursuit of 
the great object which had become dearer to him than 
his life. He must have been then, as at every other 
time, under providential guidance ; and may we not pre- 
sume, without incurring the charge of unfounded specur 
lation, that God was then preparing the " chosen instru- 
ment,*' cKcvos itcKoyrjs^ "to bear his name before Gentiles, 
, and kings, and the children of Israel ?'* There can be no 
waste of time with God. His chosen vessel, therefore, 
must have been then also undergoing preparation for 
appearance and action on a more conspicuous scene. 
From Arabia he returned to Damascus, and resumed the 
duties of his ministry there. "Then, after three years, 
he went up to Jerusalem," where, after the suspicions of 
the disciples had been overcome by the influence of Bar- 
nabeis, and he had been recognised as a fellow-apostle by 
Peter and James, he appeared for the first time associated 
with the apostles in their common labours. 

He then came forth, with the recognition of the 
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church, alter haying been schooled alone at the feet of 
Christ, enriched by the studies, the revelations, the 
heavenly communion, and the diversified experience of so 
many years. He appears to have himself so understood 
the matter, and to refer to that preparatory course in 
some passages of his writings, disowning obligation to any 
man, however honourable, and styling himself "an 
apostle, not of man, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ, 
and God the Father, who raised him fi*om the dead." 
Our position, then, is confirmed, — ^that, in the personal 
history of St. Paul, an example was clearly exhibited of 
training, and of the establishment of reputation, and 
formation of character, in order to the work of the 
ministry. And hence it may be argued, that if, even in 
the case of so eminent a man, miraculously converted, the 
Head of the church saw fit to guard against the sem- 
blance of a precedent for hasty appointment to the sacred 
office, and so ordered the incidents of Paul's visit to 
Jerusalem as to afford an example of recognition by the 
church of a postulant, who had passed through a length- 
ened, although special, preparation, we cannot, in any 
case, be free to set aside probation, nor to make appoint- 
ment to the Christian ministry, or rejection fi*om it, 
contingent on any thing but the issue of the trial. The 
assumption, that God might have sent out Paul from 
Antioch without any previous discipline, as that he might 
have given Moses his commission without any previous 
humiliation of him as a stranger in the land of Midian, 
does not weaken this argument, which is rather confirmed 
by the reflection, that, in these, as in other similar cases, 
he did not. 

And the doctrine relating to probation for the ministry 
was never so well laid down and insisted on as in those 
genuine apostolical constitutions which were 
wir^'te"^ written by St. Paul to Timothy. For rea- 
trine of that sons which are fiimiliar to the reader, the 
apostle. deacon must first be proved ; and it is only 

by using the office of deacon well, that he can purchase to 
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himself a good d^ree, an honourable adyancement in the 
service of the church. We say genuine apostolical con- 
stitutions; for let the theological student, deeply inter- 
ested as he should be in this all-important subject, read 
over the books of the jMfZicfo-apostolical Constitutions, as 
he may find them in Cotelerius ; then let him peruse the 
pages De OrdinQms ConferendU in the Roman pontifical, 
the preface to the form and manner of making, ordaining, 

and consecrating of bishops, priests, and 
diaobeyS"*"***^ deacous, according to the order of the 

united church of £ngland and Ireland, with 
the form and manner itself, where the validity of popish 
ordination, as being episcopal, is admitted, and the thirty- 
fourth canon of the same church ; and he will see, that 
the easy substitute of a written certificate, instead of per- 
sonal knowledge, with a merely ceremonial presentation 
at the time, is all that is formally required to empower a 
bishop to ordain candidates. If he please to extend his 
research, Asseman will tell him how the folds are tended 
with untried shepherds in a great part of eastern Chris- 
tendom. King will inform him by what way wolves are 
put in amongst the sheep in the Greek churches. He 
may learn from Ludolf what manner of men receive 
ordination in the Coptic and Abyssinian communions; 
and a living author, Eli Smith, will describe the heredi- 
tary and drunken priesthood of the Armenian parishes. 
By this time he will have the admonitory fact fully in view, 
that, throughout most of the leading hierarchies of Chris- 
tendom,* the priesthood, if it may be so called, consists of 
utterly unqualified men, that no efficient provision is 
yet made in any of them for a purely gospel ministry, and 
that even in the written formularies, where churches are 
always careful to appear imder the most favourable 
aspect, the original practice of- probation is forgotten, or 
the thing itself is evaded. 

* The Free Church of Scotland rapiks with these, but must not be 
confounded with them. In her freedom she recovers her pristine 
glory. May she be kept pure ! 
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SorrowftiUy impressed, as he must be, with the convic- 
tion of this humiliating truth, let him again read over the 
third, fourth, and fifth chapters of St. Paul's First Epistle 
to Timothy, and the Epistle to Titus, in which he will 
find, that bishops, elders, deacons, and all other persons 
employed in the service of the church, should have been 
well tried. In the apostolic age there was not generally 
time for a very lengthened probation ; but those holy men 
could generally discern the spirit of the candidates. The 
momentaneous election of Ambrose, three centuries later, 
might have taken place with the divine sanction ; but an 
injurious use has been made of that strange example of 
haste, if not precipitancy. 

As for ourselves, we have abimdant opportimity to 
make trial of candidates, and rejoice to see the original 
intention carried out into a well-concerted system ; and 
while, as a body of ministers, we may claim to stand as 
representatives, not of a sect, but of a church, we can 
venture to indulge a humble boldness in standing to this 
claim, because hands were not laid suddenly on us, but 
we were inducted into our charge as being worthy ; not 
worthy in the highest and absolute sense, nor yet suffici- 
ent, either in our own estimation, or that of our brethren ; 
but accepted as having received a sufficiency by the grace 
of Christ, and as trustworthy in the comparative and 
humble meaning which was attached to such language at 
the time of our ordination. , 

Under the British and Irish Conferences there are 
always some hundreds of these probationers in active 
service. These, and none others, are or- 
^ ^^^ ' dained as presbyters, and thenceforth dis- 
charge all the ftmctions which are acknowledged by 
common consent to pertain to their office. 

Whether every member of the presbyterate should be 

set on a common level of absolute equality, irrespective! of 

all the considerations which must have 

pisco e. ^loce in so large and active a body as are 
the ministers of any one section of Methodism^ is an 
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important question. They might be so in theory ; but it 
is hardly possible that they should be so in practice, 
however consonant with the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment the theory of pure presbyterianism may appear to 
our respected brethren who adopt it. The individual now 
writing may be mistaken ; and he is so thoroughly con- 
vinced that, among all true Christians who labour for the 
conversion of the world, there is much less variation in 
practice than in theory, that he would deprecate unprofit- 
able discussion on this point. His only object is to show, 
that the ministry of which he has the happiness to be a 
member is organized consistently with the principles of 
holy scripture, which have imparted their better charac- 
ters to the least-corrupted churches from the earliest 
times. In all great bodies, men of master-minds arise, 
gain indisputable ascendancy, and exert a determinating 
influence over their brethren. A Peter, (although styling 
himself only co-presbyter,) a Cyprian, a Gregory, a 
Laud, a Chalmers, or a Bunting, is raised up, either in 
\\Tath or mercy, in the bosom of every church, in what 
manner soever it be framed. " Some are, and must be, 
greater than the rest.** But it behoves every church to 
pro.vide that these ascendancies be not merely contingent ; 
because, if they were, they might be unlimited, and, if 
unlimited, would be mischievous at last, and become 
utterly inconsistent with the stability of commxmions which 
may not be swayed, however assailed or agitated, by 
human aflfections. As there cannot be a dead level of 
mind and gifts, the excellence of these should be made 
available by the church in which it is foimd ; and, for the 
better performance of God's work, a directive power must 
necessarily be intrusted to the hands of some, although 
not left in them without responsibility or check. Hence 
the fact, too well known to require proof, that there have 
been generally presiding presbyters or elders in the 
churches. And there is another fa^t, not less notorious, 
that diocesan episcopacy has generally become a ruinous 
abuse. 
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We retain the order, at least in substance ; but guard 
against the abuse. 

Within each circuit there are usually two, three, or 
more presbyters, or one of the number may be a proba- 
tioner. One of the presbyters, usually the 

Choreptscopi, senior, although not always, is intrusted 
ents."'^ ° ° with the oversight of the others, and is held 
responsible for the observance of discipline. 
He is, in fact, as regards the Methodist congregations, 
6 rrjs x^P^^ ema-KoTTOf^ the chorepiscopttSy " local bishop," or 
superintendent of that neighbourhood. The resemblance, 
however, although perfect in the name, is not complete in 
the thing. The duties of the rural or suffiragan bishops 
were variously assigned to them at different times and 
places. When the inability of bishops to superintend 
efficiently extensive dioceses, has been inconveniently 
felt, persons, with these or similar titles,* have been 
appointed to assist them. With us such an appointment 
would be unnecessary, the duties of superintendency being 
more equally distributed. 

Several circuits or superintendencies, being united, are 
called a district. Any presbyter stationed within one oi 
these districts, is eligible to preside over 
Epucopi, or the whole of it, exercising a general over- 
tendents. sight in matters relating to the discipline of 

the congregations and ministers. He is, for 
the time, a trtie Bisfwp^ although known in England by 
the secular designation of " chairman," to which the more 
appropriate title of "general superintendent" might be 
preferred. He is elected to this office by his co-presby- 
ters, who are guided in the election by their knowledge of 
his ability to perform the duties of such a station. 

Great Britain is divided by us at present into thirty- 
two districts, or ecclesiastical dioceses. And the term is 
here employed advisedly, since the dioitcrfo-is is neither 
more nor less than " a distinct administration," or the 

* As that of wepio^evTTis, a word of disputed signification, denot- 
ing an inferior and uncertain ofiice. 
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territory therein comprehended, or thereto subject. There 
are eleven in Ireland, and twenty-nine abroad, in con- 
nexion with the British Conference, besides a large 
number of unattached missions. 

As methodism has no metropolis, it cannot be sub- 
ject to a metropolitan. But one of the senior minis- 
ters, with the title of "president of the 

Episcopus Conference," is always at its head. He 
or president!* is nominated to the dignity by the pres- 
byters who have been in orders for ten 
years and upwards, assembled in their annual convo- 
cation. He is then elected, if they approve the nomina- 
tion, by the hundred who constitute the Conference, 
properly so called. He occupies the place of chief bishop 
or patriarch of our church for the time being. 

Should any one object that the system now sketched is 
defective, because mere presbyters are admitted to exer- 
cise episcopal functions, and that this appointment, eveii^ 
allowing that it were otherwise justifiable, becomes again 
yet more defective, by being only temporary, it may be 
replied in few words, — ^for a formal controversy would 
occupy much time, and profit little, — ^that, even according 
to the theory of the sternest advocates of high episcopal 
dignity, and of the doctrine of " indelible character," the 

sacerdotalk ordo tametd umbs esty varim tamen dig- 

nitatis et potestatis gradv^ hajbet ; that is to say, " although 
the priestly order," or that of the presbyterate, "is one, 
yet it has various degrees of dignity and power.'** Ac- 
cording to the most approved doctrine, as the author 
believes, of the western episcopal churches, omnium 
sacrorum ordinurriy summus gradvs est mcerdotimriy "the 
priesthood," or, to speak more correctly, the presbyterate, 
*'is the highest degree of all the sacred orders." t At 
Rome, where all thorough Anglicans will readily allow 
that, in their view, a normal perfection of hierarchical 
arrangement is exhibited, the bishops, archbishops, and 
patriarchs, 'are only priests, and even "the Holy Father," 

* Cateehismtis Romantts, de Ordine, f li^d. 
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{IS they call him, is no more than summus mcerdos, 
"chief priest/* Hence, while persons are said to have 
been ordained deacons or priests, they are usually in 
England, and always at Rome, said to have been cow^f- 
craied bishops, the idea of any further ordination being 
inadmissible on this hypothesis. Now, although we abhor 
Romanism, and know that the parade of sacerdotal dig- 
nity, prerogative, and power in any church is antichristian 
in all its tendencies, we find this unsought ground of 
defence against the charge of laxity, if urged by the par- 
ties to whom reference has now been made. We would 
not mllingly deserve such a charge, for no body, either 
sacred or secular, can subsist long if discipHne be relaxed, 
and it does appear that although not desiring to concur, by 
preference, with this or that church, and only following in 
the path pointed out by Holy Scripture and Divine Provi- 
dence, we do no less than consecrate presbyters to the 
episcopal office, as well as they; yet — ^mark well the 
essential difference — abating the external dignity, pre- 
venting abuses by all possible means, and allowing no 
place for the exorbitant pretensions to a divine and 
inalienable authority which bishops have made almost 
ever since the apostolic age, to the ruin of the church, the 
perdition of souls, and the scandal of the world. 

The united Wesleyan presbytery consecrates some of 
its ministers to the office of superintendence, and then 
watches over them in the prosecution of their duties, 
reserving %vith itself the power of renewing or suspending 
the authority it gave, as may best subserve to the glory of 
God, and the edification of the people. 

Here, then, is complete organisation. But this is no 

more sufficient for a body of ministers, than the payment 

of tithes, recitation of prayers, offeririff of 

Cautions used. .« ji r .\. n ,• ^ 

sacntices, and observance oi the festivals 
would be sufficient for the Pharisee, whose ^rderly exte- 
rior would gloss over an internal state of cold and corrupt 
formalism. Who does not see that the church just 
now referred to is organised yet more perfectly? That 
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hierarchy, from the pope dowa to the acolyth or footmaii, 
is a sort of immortal legion excelling in the strategy of a 
church militant, and in warfare against the best inter- 
ests of mankind, exceeding the utmost that any other 
community has done, either good or evil. It is not 
enough that our system be complete ; we desire that it be 
^ood ; and that it may ever be so, we would guard it 
against abuses and deterioration. Nothing can be more 
simple than the means which are employed to this end. 
Every appointment is made but from year 
pointmentfc ^ to year. No superintendent, general superin- 
tendent, or president, is appointed for a longer 
period. All appointments terminate at the expiration of the 
year, like the ^0io-/xaTa, "decrees," of the senate of Athens. 
The ministers, like the Athenian magistrates, then lay 
down their local charge. The comparison may be thought 
far-fetched ; but the reader can examine, if he please, the 
reason in both instances, and ascertain the identity of 
cautionary principle. A re-appointment may be twice 
made on successive years, excepting to the presidentship ; 
to which office the same person is not eligible the second 
time until the eighth year from the date of his last elec- 
tion. A third election of the same person does not fre- 
quently occur, seldom a fourth. The preferment, then, is 
temporary, for in every case it is liable to cease, and, if 
not renewed, does cease at the end of twelve calendar 
months, and, in the last, cannot be then renewed. In the 
allotment of salaries no regard whatever is 
gMd tosaLries! ^^ *® Seniority, relative position, or popula- 
rity ; and there is therefore no inequality in 
temporals to be complained of. The most useful minis- 
ters, indeed, will generally be desired by, and appointed 
to, those circmts which are best able to afford them suffi- 
cient maintenance. Yet even to this advantage many 
limits are opposed. No one of them is above the scrutiny 
of his brethren, nor are his proceedings and decisions 
beyond appeal. Nor can any one, nor any 

Re»pon8lbility. -^ , Vxi. . • j j J c ^ 

number of them, act mdependently 01 tiie 
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whole body, in admitting canditates for tte ministry, con- 
ferring ordination, innovating on the usages, or enacting 
laws, even for a remote or less important locality. And 
the adventitious influence which they might acquire and 
abuse, if possessed of wealth, (^for there are infirmities inci- 
dent even to " celestial minds,") is most eftectually pre- 
vented by the appropriation of moneys col- 

of^ourcel!*'" ^^^^^ ^ *^® ^^^^^ Congregations to the 
support of those who minister to the poorer. 
And when this is done, the number of workmen is increased 
according to the extent of the resources and of the exi- 
gencies of the work, so as to bring a greater extent of 
country within the circle of Wesleyan superintendence. 

We never imagined that by the imposition of hands a 
sacred character could be imparted to an unholy man, 
nor that an indelible mark could be thus 
thf SJtry!'*'" imprinted on the most worthy, who, through 
the frailty of sinM nature, might afterwards 
become unworthy. If any one of us lose the assurance of 
his commission to save souls, and is found to be disquali- 
fied, he is free to withdraw, and is thenceforth known but 
as a private person. If, by immoral conduct, or false doc- 
trine, he shows himself unworthy of the trust confided to 
him, he is, after due trial and conviction, not suspended 
for a time, but at once deposed therefrom. Nor do the 
laws, which are intended to preserve our purity, lie as 
dead letter in the books, but are carried into eflfect ; as a 
reference to the " Minutes" of Conferences would show, 
and as is fully known to all who are acquainted with our 
proceedings in the administration of discipline. We profit 
by the issue of universal experience, which is, that no 
body of ministers can be at the same time effective and 
unblamable, over whom either local influence or state 
authority in sacred things is allowed to govern. There 
are dangers, undeniably, on all sides ; and we shall only 
be safe as long as we stand by our first principles. 

The times of active persecution are happily passed 
ftway ; but we preserve their history as both honourable 
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and instructive. It was then that God com- 
ministry. ^ ^^ missioned and owned the pioneers of our 
church ; and while the sufferings of Christ 
ahoimded in them, so did his reward. The scenes of 
Derbe, Lystra, Rome, Ephesus, Smyrna, and elsewhere, 
when apostles fought with beasts of men, were beaten 
with rods, laden with chains, shut up in prisons, or 
attacked and left as dead by the infuriated populace, were 
enacted over again in England ; and the prayer-meeting 
at the house of Mark, the jail-scenes at Jerusalem and 
Philippi, the escape at Damascus, the congregation at 
Cesarea, the revivals in the primitive assemblies, and the 
sudden conversions which took place on the way to the 
Syrian capital and the Egyptian desert, were repeated to 
the very life in early Methodism.* Then was fulfilled 
" the promise of the Father," in overpowering efinsions of 
the Holy Spirit, and then was fed the hallowed joy of 
that venerable apostle of these islands, who gave us 
his triumphant shout in death, and our watch-word ia 
labours : " The best of all is, God is with us." 

From time to time we look around with solicitude, de- 
sirous to ascertain with certainty how far we may still 
venture to say that God is with us. They 
tionl^*"^ **"^ ^^^ ^^ foremost in caring for the churches 
watch over their state with intense anxiety ; 
and if sometimes in godly jealousy they entertain fears, or 
detect a rising evil, they have as yet always found a remedy 
at hand. And, after vigilant inspection, they have been still 
enabled to entertain the humble assurance that the glory 
is not departed, and the same evangelic pcean is repeated 
at this day in regions far beyond, in honour of our God. 
While, therefore, for the satisfaction of strangers, we show 

* They who are familiar with Mr. Wesley's Journals cannot but 
remember many events therein related which confirm this parallel. 
Those Journals ought to be carefully perused by every one who 
would form an adequate idea of the state of England during the 
period comprehended in that work, and of the effects produced by the 
histrumentality of Mr. Wesley and the primitive Methodists. 

E 
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that our constitution and usages are consistent with Holy 
Scripture and with antiquity, we confidently rest our 
claims to be regarded as ministers of Christ on the evi- 
dences of the diyine sanction, which alone gives validity to 
our unworthy ministrations. 

To preserve the unity, peace, and efficiency of method- 
ism, no novel expedients are employed. We take frater- 
nal council, first in the annual assemblage 
"District ^om^ ^^ ^^ *^® ministers in their several districts, 
mittees" and and then in one larger synod where, in 
England, not fewer than four hundred meet 
together. Both these are annual. The latter is called 
''the Conference," a term which originated in those 
friendly conferences which were held by Mr. Wesley with 
his coadjutors, and which was afterwards employed to 
designate the annual synod, administering the supreme 
ecclesiastical government. The first Conferences were 
chiefly occupied in the solemn examination of doctrinal 
questions, as they were intended to obviate the disunion 
in judgment and diversity of doctrine which must have 
hindered the glorious revival of that time, if all the 
labourers had not been of one heart and mind. 

The only standard of doctrine was the word of God ; 
and if any precedent were wanting to justify the prayerful 
conference of holy and zealous men who 
Scriptural pre- gaw themselves providentially placed at the 
nods. head of infant societies, it was to be found 

in the New Testament; for the apostles 
and elders had proceeded in like manner in circumstances 
of the same kind. But such conferences as those of the 
apostles were not long repeated. For a 
sion.* ^^*° time, as we shall presently observe, the 
good example was often imitated, until dis- 
sensions among professing Christians became but too fre- 
quent, and synods or councils were convened with the 
intention, yet not always with the efl^ect, of promoting 
peace and truth. Taking the history of those assemblies 
after the ante-Nicene period, we find very little that is 
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worthy of imitation. After the more stated assemblies 
were discontinued, provincial, national, and general sjnods 
or councils were convened ; but they met at unequal 
periods, and usually under the pressure of some exigence, 
and amidst controversial strife and unhallowed excitement, 
while the government of the churches was confided too 
much to the unassisted discretion of the chief pastors; 
and the doctrine that these were the vicars of Christ, not 
in representation of truth only, but in the exercise of power, 
was at last inculcated so earnestly, and received so gene- 
rally, that the body of the inferior clergy, originally igno- 
rant, and collectively degraded, lost sight of the privileges 
and responsibilities of their order. Then, again, councils 
came to be political assemblies, at first convened, pro- 
tected, and controlled by the civil authority, but eventually 
dangerous to the power by which they had been set up. 

Our Conference has never occupied such a relative 

position. In comparison even with the council of Nice, 

venerable as that council was, and adorned 

The Confer- \^y the presence of many veteran confessors, 
terize<L ^^ have the advantage of superior freedom, 

and the entire absence of secular authority, 
either favouring or adverse, from our deliberations. It is 
our happiness that no imperial president, like Theodosius 
at Constantinople, or Candidian at Ephesus, sways our 
judgment, or claims the power of ruling the <^Tircli by 
the administration, in whole or in part, of the external 
discipline. Never, since the council of Jerusalem, has 
there been witnessed such an assembly persisting through 
the steady succession of more than one hundred years, 
being convened as many times, and always free, not only 
from secular entanglements, but from the temptation to 
assume the power which exclusively belongs to the state 
of which we and others are equally members, and fix)m 
the just and equal operation of whose laws we neither 
desire nor need exemption. And we may be bold to 
affirm that no ecclesiastical body now existing is better 
calculated by its constitution, its purely spiritual object^ 
E 2 
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and its entire submission to Holy Scriptuxe as the supreme 
law of the church, and to Christ therein rerealed as .its 
Head in all things, to promote the moral wel^ure of the 
British empire. 

Some hare said that we are anomalous ; but assuredly 

we are not. As to all -essentials, we are quite in order ; 

and if early ecclesiastical antiquity may eiTe 

And Bhown to,, xjj • jxi. r 

rewmbie the an- ^"^ Standard, more in order than many of 
te-xicene coun- our neighbours. Observe the i^icts. About 
the end of the second century, Tertullian 
speaks of councils as being frequent in Greece, and 
bestows high commendation on the spirit and proceedings 
of those by whom they were constituted, who exemplified 
the saying of the Psalmist : " Behold, how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity." 
According to this &ther, the councils were held certis in 
locis, " in certain places," and were gathered ex univerm 
ecclesiis, " out of all the churches." * The intention at the 
time of their institution must have been two-fold: to 
promote the general welfare of the churches, and to main- 
tain the spirit of unity. "Without unity there cannot be 
prosperity; and we have the testimony of Cyprian that the 
assemblage of those ordinary councils was itself a means, 
an evidence, and an expression of this unity. The apos- 
tles, he said, were all shepherds, yet only one flock was to 
be seen, consisting of those who were fed by the unani- 
mous consent of all the apostles. And in like manner he 
would have had the bishops to constitute one united body, 
so that every pastor might at the same time watch over 
his peculiar charge, and act conjointly with his brethren 
iu relation to the whole church.t According to this 
unexceptionable principle, the arrangement which had 

* Tertullianus de Jejuniisy xiii. 

•f- Pastores sunt omnesy (sc, apostoliy) sed unus grex astenditur, 
qui ah apostolU omnibus unanimi consensione pascantur. £pigcopa» 
ius unus est, cujus a singulis in solidum pars tenetur, Otm sit a 
Christo una ecclesia per totum mundum in tnulta membra divisa^ 
item episcopatus unus, episcoporum multorum concordi numerosi- 
iate diffusus, — Cy phi am us de Unitate, 
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been suggested by the wisdom and piety of the Greek 
Christians, immediately adopted in Syria on the one side, 
and Italy on the other, and mentioned with applause in 
Africa, was shortly afterwards enjoined to be generally 
observed. The " apostolical " canon, which appears to be 
one of the most ancient of that miscellaneous collection, is 
explicit. It reads thus : Aevrepoi' tov €tov£ ovpoBos yiP€a6<o 
rav fTriCKOTrcav, Kal avaKpiviroxrav ciKkrjkovs ra boyfiara rrfs 
ivcrttfias, Koi rhs iitirvirroxxTas iKKKriaiaa-TiKas dvriXoyias ^la- 
'kv€T<ocrap' Sina^ fuv, rfj rerdpTr} i€bofm8i ttjs UfvrrjKoaTfjs' B^v- 
repop Se, ^Yirtptepcraiov biob^Karij. '* Let there be a synod of 
bishops twice in the year, and let them examine together 
the doctrines of religion, and settle any disputes which 
may arise in the church. It shall meet once in the fourth 
week of Pentecost, and again on the twelfth day of the 
month Hyperberetaeus," which is said to answer to the 
]»2th of October.* It may appear remarkable that the 
bishops only should have been required to hold that 
synod; but we must bear in mind that they brought 
some of their brethren, the presbyters, with them, as is 
proved largely by Bingham with reference to times 
when the episcopal power had risen to a much greater 
height, t 

We stay at this point of church-history, and perceive 
as near a similarity as could be expected, allowing for 
diversity of times, between their practice and ours. The 
major and the minor synods of Methodism also assemble 
every year. A similar necessity, met by similar wisdom, 
under the guidance of the same spirit, has led to an 
arrangement almost identical, as regards the persons and 
the times of meeting, (that is, twice in the year,) but supe- 
rior in relative organisation. After an interval of four- 
teen or fifteen centuries, it was the more remarkable that 
so strong a resemblance should exist between the an- 
cient and the modem; and one can scarcely fail to 
recognise the operations of the same divine influence in 

. . « Can, Aposi. yxx. 

f BiXGHAM, Origin, Eccles, ii. 19, sect U — 13. 
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both cases, assimilating the experience of churches, as He 
does that of individuals. 

But after the council of Nice, although the same regu- 
lation is said to have been repeated by that council, the 
resemblance yanishes; and the change of 
wWAfoDowedT po^J^y which then followed cannot be mwre 
distinctly marked than in the words of Fra. 
Paolo Sarpi : " When charity decayed in the course of time 
by the mingling of human views, as it was necessary to 
introduce some order into these assemblies, he who 
appeared most distinguished by his learning, by the gran- 
deur of his city, by the dignity of his church, or by some 
other consideration, was intrusted with the direction of 
their form, the proposal of matters for discussion, and the 
collection of votes. Things went forward thus, until it 
pleased God to give peace to the faithful, and to bring the 
Roman emperors to the faith. Then^ as difficulties more 
frequently arose, both as to doctrine and discipline ; and 
as these difficulties, aggravated by the ambition and cri- 
minal passions of those who had raised them or kept 
them up, disturbed the public peace ; there was seen to 
spring up another sort of episcopal assemhlies^ convened 
hy princes or their officers^ to apply some remedy to these 
trovJbles*** In short, the councils became no less secular 
than sacred. 

Our synods are guarded by effectual provisions ^igainst 
the innovation of unduly determinating influences, 
whether from individual ministers, whose 
thfSi*ab^!** talent and eloquence may indeed com- 
mand great attention and respect, but who 
have no supremacy of rank nor permanency of office 
to add adventitious weight ; or from influential circuits, 
which neither are nor can be above the level of their 
neighbours, like those great cities, Rome or Byzantium, in 
the age now mentioned. Neither can the Conference col- 
lectively force unwelcome regulations on the people ; for, 

* Histoire du ConcUe de Trente, traduite par le Courai/er, Livre 
JI, An,MQXLV, 
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hj a law of its own, no new rule affecting discipline can 
be enforced on any circuit which objects to receive it dur- 
ing the first year after it has been made, nor then to con- 
tinue it in force if any considerable objection be made 
to it throughout a majority of the circuits. In sucli a 
case it must be necessarily rescinded. Popular freedom is 
not infringed on, neither is ministerial responsibility. 

To say the least, then, our Conference approaches as 
nearly to the normal coi^dition of a Christian synod, as we 
can conceive it possible for it to be brought ; and if a synod, 
summoned by no state, headed by no prince, corrupted by 
no conclave, and in civil affairs not controlling the legis- 
lature, nor controlled by it in sacred things,: — ^if such an 
one be anomalous, it is but just what is needed in these 
times. The author, for his part, glories in the anomaly ; 
and sincerely prays God that it may never be levelled to 
the fashion of this world, but be perpetually kept free 
from all secular bias and constituency. 

But does the Conference faithfully discharge its duties ? 
What does it ? This is a necessary question ; for if it 
were found that it had restricted its deli- 
a coiSe"renct ""^ bcratious, and limited its jurisdiction, to the 
persons and appointments of its members 
and their brethren, it would look like an idle and imne- 
cessary parade which had better be discontinued. But 
how far this is from being the case, will be shown by a 
statement of the general routine of its proceedings, veri- 
fied, as it may be, by reference to its acts, which are pub- 
lished every year under its own authority, with the title 
of " Minutes of Conference." An unassuming title, 
indeed, sufficiently understood where the language is 
spoken, and now fixed by use ; yet not translatable into 
all languages, as every ecclesiastical phrase ought to be. 
This^ however, matters little, nor does it cause any real 
inconvenience. Our " Minutes of Conference " are ex- 
actly similar to the mpaKriKov^ " collection of acts," of an 
old synod ; and are with us as good, to all intents and 
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purposes, as were ever the decrees and canons of an OBca- 
menical council to the clergy thereto suhmissive. But we 
must review a Conference. 

Assembled statedly on the morning of the last Wed- 
nesday in July, some time is spent in the offering up of 
prayer for those influences of the Holy Spi- 
rit, without which no work can be under* 
taken or performed aright ; but under whose guidance all 
deliberations may be subservient to the ^vine glory in the 
maintenance and extension of the cause of Christ. The 
same solemnity is repeated at the beginning and end of 
each daily session ; and lessons of the word of God are 
also read, to maintain in the mind of those present a 
regard to the fundamental principle of all good church 
government, — that " Christ is Head in all things to his 
tjhurch," and that his will is our law. The full number of 
members (one hundred) which is necessary to the consti- 
tution of what is called " th^ legal Con- 

«:s°;:;:^v <•«>•««<*." « ^^^ ^^^ ^v ty supplying 

vacancies made by death or old age. The 
President for the year, and his assistants for conducting 
the proceedings of the session, are elected and set apart 
wdth prayer. They who have sustained the office of Presi- 
dent, or are charged with the administration of any of 
the higher offices in the church, sit in precedence of their 
brethren ; but, beyond the place of honour, they have no 
prerogative in the sacred business which follows. The 
whole state of the ministers is ascertained by close inves- 
tigation. Honourable mention is made of those who 
have died after lives of faithftil labour ; and it is deter- 
mined who shall be accepted as candidates for the minis- 
try, who of those already accepted shall be admitted to 
probation, and what probationers are found worthy to 
take orders. Charges are heard against those who have 
in any way acted inconsistently with their holy calling ; 
and, after patient examination of each caae, an impartial 
discipline is exercised, and enforced in censure or expuV- 
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sion. After the rejection of the unworthy,* if such there 
he, the stations of the ministers are assigned to them for 
the ensuing year. Reports are taken of the numher of 
communicants, and the state of every superintendency; and 
such provisions are made as may conduce to the increased 
prosperity of all. The oversight of the several depart- 
ments of the general husiness of the church, as distinct 
from the ordinary charge of individual pastors, is com- 
mitted to ministers chosen and associated for this service. 
In the management of temporalities, laymen are ap- 
pointed to assist in the distribution of their own offerings, 
and to relieve us, in great part, from the service of tables ; 
and in those Committees of Conference where the temporal 
business is almost entirely transacted, they deUberate and 
vote, rendering invaluable service to Methodism at large; 
Means are suggested, and such as appear suitable are 
adopted, for the establishment of new congregations, for 
the relief of those which are in adverse circumstances, and 
the succour of such others as have not strength adequate 
to supply the fields of useftilness providentially opened 
for their occupation. Provision is made for the support 
of sacred learning and religious information among the 
people, for the erection, repair, or maintenance of places 
of worship ; and for such a care of the children, the 
widows, and orphans of ministers, as well as for those 

* The ministers of a district, or a sufficient number of them, 
specially convened, may inflict on a clerical delinquent suspenswn 
from the exercise of his office^ or iu^puTfihv ; but the KoBaipttris, '* de- 
posal," can only be imposed by the Conference. The temporary 
sentence of the lesser synod, as we have styled that court, is con- 
firmed and acted on, or set aside, by the greater when it meets ; and 
by the vigilance and concurrent authority of both, the dishonourable 
spectacle of an immoral clergyman . is effectually guarded against. 
In such a case, suspension is not a gentler penalty imposed for a 
time, say one or two years, but is introductory to the proper penalty 
of such criminality, which takes place as soon as the competent tri- 
bunal can be constituted. Can so equal, constant, effective, and ex* 
tensive an administration of discipline over a body of clergy, be 
found throughout any one century, even the first, in the history of 
the Christian church ? 

e5 
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>vho, because of decayed health, or the infirmities of age, 
can no longer labour in the work to which they were de- 
voted, as the funds to be distributed will allow. Care is 
given to the spread of scriptural education in the land ; 
and especially that the lambs of our own flocks be saved 
from the influence of prevaihng errors, and ungodly 
teachers. ^Vnd the Institution which is devoted exclu- 
sively to the literary and reUgious training of the candi- 
dates and junior probationers above described, receives no 
small share of solicitous attention. Miscellaneous direc- 
tions are given, or rules prescribed, for the better manage- 
ment of lesser details. Holy orders are conferred on the 
approved probationers. Sermons and ordination charges 
are delivered before the assembled Conference, not only 
adapted to the solemnity of the occasions, but to the state 
of the church at the time ; and whenever such of these 
cofnciones ad clerum as are preserved shall be collected into 
one body, it will appear that for devotedness, fervour, 
and catholicity, they are worthy to be classed with any 
other compositions of the kind. A pastoral letter, closely 
resembling the synodical epistles of antiquity, (as, for ex- 
ample, that of the Nicene council to the African churches,) 
appropriate to the existing state of affiiirs, and always 
expressive of such doctrines, and relating to such rules of 
life, as may most opportunely be urged on the attention 
of tlie people, is issued for their instruction. Letters 
communicatory are interchanged with otter churches ; 
and if any event, demanding expressions of loyalty or 
aflection to the person of the sovereign, should have oc- 
curred during the year, it is duly noticed in an address to 
l)e officially sent by the President. Before they separate 
to proceed to their stations, all present join in the holy 
communion, in token of being one in heart, in doctrine, 
and in toil, as servants of the crucified Redeemer. The 
precise time^ however, for the united celebration of the 
("ucharist, is immediately after the ordination-service, 
when all that are ordained approach the Lord's table toge- 
ther with their brethren. 
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In their communion, we have said, they profess to be 
one m doctrine. This entire consent is a happy character- 
istic of Methodism ; and as it is preserved 
trine fa ^ main- ^J means of the Conference, of which we 
tained by the are now treating, this is the proper place for 

Conference. -. , ^. • ^ .l . f 

a lew observations on so important a part oi 
the general subject. The works already referred to con- 
tain the substance of our confession of faith ; but the 
Second Conference Catechism may perhaps be selected as 
the most complete authorized compendium of doctrine, 
tmd that which answers fully the purposes of a document-^ 
ary confession. We believ^ this doctrine to be scriptural, 
and are therefore bound to preserve it pure, 
thel^^^^ watching over the sacred deposit. Oneness 
of doctrine is also to be guarded, not only 
on its own account, but because diversity in those who 
teach would destroy all peace and charity. Hence the 
apostle exhorts : " Now I beseech xpu, brethren, by the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak Hie 
same tking^ and that there be no divisions among you ; 
but that ye be perfectly joined together in the same 
mind, and in the same judgment," The Conference, as it 
can act collectively, is boimd to see to the fulfilment of 
this command, watching against latitudin^an laxity, and 
taking care that the preachers be agreed in all funda- 
mentals ; and one of the solemn inquiries which is made 
in reference to each minister and probationer is : " Does 
he preach our doctriiu 1 " So, in the inferior courts, the 
same question is put in regard to the lay-preachers who 
were permitted to exercise their gift on professing to 
])elieve the doctrine which we understand to be that of 
divine revelation. And we cannot but do thus, after 
having engaged to banish and drive away all erroneous 
and strange doctrines contrary to God's word. 

The strictness with which the Conference performs this 
part of its duty may seem excessive to the lovers of li- 
cence ; but this alone, be it repeated, assures 
the peace and the doctrinal integrity of the 
body. If there were no standard pf teaching., uqt ^3v^ 
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restraint laid on the public expositors of doctrine, we shonld 
soon be overwhelmed by confusion, like that which preyails 
elsewhere, where subscriptioh to a few articles of con- 
formity, made once for all, suffices for admission to the 
office of " steward of the mysteries of God ; " so that 
fix>m the same pulpits may be heard, in distracting alterna- 
tion, the adverse tenets of Athanasius and Arius, of Ar- 
minius and Calvin, of Augustine and Pelagius ; some- 
times the mild accents of gospel peace, and at other times 
the sounding brass and tinkling C3anbal of proud intole^ 
ranee. Not so in our pulpits; because the Conference, 
acting on its right, and prosecuting its duty, watches over 
the steadfastness of the men whom it receives into its 
bosom. " The standards of Methodism," as they are called, 
consist of nothing more than plain deductions from the 
Bible, which is the original and supreme standard of life 
and doctrine ; and no felse notions of liberality (for false 
they must be) could induce us to allow the public inculca- 
tion of other doctrines which we believe to be imscrip-. 
tural. Private persons may engage in speculations as 
they please; and if speculations divert them from the 
experience and practice of the truth, the peril is theirs, 
and only to their moral conduct do the judgment and 
authority of the church extend. But teachers of religion, 
whatever be their rank, are required not to awaken con- 
troversy by persisting in opinions which they were not 
commissioned to impart to our congregations. They would 
be at perfect liberty to secede from this communion, and 
would not be persecuted with ecclesiastical censures for 
doing so. While we respect personal liberty and the 
right of private judgment, and invite our people to exer- 
cise these rights, we are jealous over truth and peace, for 
these are the main supports on which our well-being 
rests; and the Conference, not yet divided into parties 
on essential articles, has always been resolved (as may it 
ever be !) to withstand polemical mischief at its begin- 
ning. Nor may it be forgotten that half our churches 
might be shut up, were a heresy to be allowed ; for those 
ediBces &re held by legally-constituted trusts, whose 
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members are bound by the express condition, that no 
preacher found fo be erroneous in doctrine shall officiate 
therein. It may be further pleaded in justification of this 
vigilance, that the apostles set the example. They were 
carei^l in requiring soundness of words, uncomiptness of 
doctrine, and blamelessness of discourse, in those who 
were appointed to teach. Their successors did the same ; 
to cite numerous instances in proof of which would be 
an imnecessary labour to any one who has read with or- 
dinary attention the history of the first two or three cen- 
turies. Not forgetting other grounds of 
And desired unity, OTieness of faUk was often marked 
churches. ^ ^^ excellence of catholic Christiaoity 
with triumphant confidence. Thus Ire- 
naeus, in an often-cited passage : — " The church, spread 
abroad throughout the whole world, diligently preserves 
this faith, as if dwelling in one house ; and in like manner 
believes in these things, and with perfect consent preaches 
and teaches and delivers them, as if it had but one heart 
and soul, and possessed but one mouth And nei- 
ther he who excels in eloquence among them who preside 
over the church, speaks other things than these ; for no 
one is above the master : neither does he who is weak in 
speech lower the doctrine. For when there is one and 
the same faith, neither does he enlarge it who speaks 
much, nor does he diminish it who speaks little." * 
This general statement is in fiiU accordance with that of 
Hegesippus, the first ecclesiastical historian, as preserved 
by Eusebius.t He had recorded with admiration the en- 
tire consent of doctrine amongst a large number of bishc^s 
from several countries whom he had met at Rome, some 
time in the first half of the second century, and observed 
that the faith which they so imiformly professed, was that 
which prevailed before the rise of the then existing here- 
sies. The endeavour to preserve what was once rightly 
called the catholic faith did not succeed ; but this was 
for want of an uniform and steady discipline to carry out 

« IBEK.CVS, Adv. Hares, i. 3. -^ ii\i«iLi&. Hui. Eqc\«%«\^;^IX. 
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the holy intention ; and if it had not heen for tliis regard 
to uniformity of doctrine in churches disturbed by error, 
even in times when worldliness well-nigh overpowered 
spirituality of mind, what else could have saved the 
church from abandoning; the very first principles of re- 
vealed truth ? The <liscipline which existed in the time 
of Irenaeus, branded as antichristian the heresy of Paul 
of Samosata, and of Arius, in the third and fqurth centu- 
ries, and saved, under God, the fundamental article of 
the divinity of Clirist from being njected in the highest 
places of the world. Tlie experience of our own age 
equally illustrates the necessity of constancy in maintain- 
ing an orthodox confession ; and if this carefulness were 
relaxed in Methodism, who can say how soon we should 
not exhibit the portentous spectacle of a house divided 
against itself, that cannot stand ? The discipline of the 
Conference, therefore, in this respect, is marked as esaen^ 
tial to a Christian church, and as exercised in, and cha- 
racterising, ours. But to return. 

The proceedings of the Conference, as far as they have 
issued in formal decisions, enactments, or appointments, 
are then made known to all concerned by 
Leturi^records, the publication of the authenticated Mi- 
rui^s!7/cam^u. nutes. The whole collection of these, if 
analysed, would probably be classified as 
records^ letters^ jvdgments or counsels^ and rules or canoTis, 
Guided by plain and fundamental principles, which have 
never changed, and adhering to the same forms, so far as 
has been consistent with the common welfare during the 
advance and extension of our communion, and persever- 
ing amidst the changes of times, we freely exercise the 
inalienable right of making such laws for our ecclesiasti- 
cal government as appear best calculated to preserve our 
people in peace and spiritual prosperity, and to contribute 
towards the consummation of the common hope, that the 
earth will be filled with the knowledge of the glory of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea. 

And here, again, the author cannot refrain from appeal- 
ing to the good sense of his readers. Although name$ 
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are but the signs of things, and the change 
The name #o- • £ name cannot alter the nature of 

«r«rty 18 improper. & ... . , ,, 

things, it IS certain that every thing should 
be called by the right name ; and that false names cannot 
but suggest erroneous notions. What subject of study 
has not been perplexed by the inaccuracy of terms ? Es- 
sential was the difference between the ofioovaios and the 
ofioiovaios of a yital controversy ; however the infidel may 
deride the strife about a " letter," as lie chooses to call it. 
By what name shall we designate Methodism? We 
have thus far surveyed it, and find, in addition to the 
scriptural means of grace, and scripturally-appointed 
ministers, a venerable assembly of these ministers congre- 
gated once every year, and acting perpetually by its repre- 
sentatives. What does this look like ? The meeting of 
a society ? In all church history can we find such a mis- 
nomer ? No. Nothing sacred was ever associated with 
this name until of late, and in the bosom of Popery. For 
example : " the Society of Jesus " arose in the sixteenth 
century, a host militant, exempt from canonical restraints, 
free and ready to use any sort of weapons for battling 
>vith the promoters of the Protestant Reformation. In 
that instance, the name was well chosen. The Jesui^ are 
a Society belonging to the church of Rome. If we are a 
society, to whom do we belong? Put the question to 
four or five hundred Christian ministers, assembled for the 
government of a great communion. Ask them to whom 
they belong. Ask them to whom the thousands of bre- 
thren in the ministry belong. Ask them to whom the 
millions of their flocks belong. Tliey will answer, that 
they belong to Christ. His they are, and him they serve. 
Then the ministers and people of Christ are not, like the 
Jesuits, a society. The classes may be called societies 
^vithout any impropriety ;* but the several and the united 

* And they were so called at their formation, by Mr. Wesley, 
who speaks of " our little society in Fetter-lane,*' and of " the united 
societies in London, Bristol, Kingswood, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, &c.'* 
He defines them accordingly : " A number of men united in order to 
pray together," &€• 
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* Ki/SEVif usii Prmfat. in torn. W. in "\ "j^, and 1 Tim. iii. 1&. 
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ray, some ameliorating influence over their families, and 
throughout their neighbourhood. But if, after all this or- 
thodoxy and pious feeling, there is no combination of 
energies in behalf of the perishing' world, nor any eflFort 
put forth in order to make the gospel of Christ univer- 
sally known, neither ceremonial pomp, nor doctrinal 
purity, nor yet works of piety and charity at home, will 
suffice to raise the society into the real and scriptural sta- 
tion of a church of Christ. Never has any private asso- 
ciation of good men, wheeling blindly around the fixed 
centre of their pecuMar interests, ever advanced into such 
a position ; or if they have seemed, in the fruitless acti- 
vity of party, or even of a well-intending enthusiasm, to 
have done something like, they have not attained to a 
permanent and purely religious establishment, nor held 
fast their piety. Examine the title of a non-evangelizing 
community, and you will find that it is vitiated. 

This view of the matter is not only suggested by rea- 
son, and apparently supported by experience, but is con- 
sonant with divine revelation. Let us ob- 
fiOTiacrip^tl^r* serve how the inspired writers represent the 
designs of God in regard to the salvation of 
mankind. Those inspired men wrote under the constant 
persuasion that their writings were to be circulated 
throughout the world. Or, even if they were not so per- 
suaded, the Holy Spirit adapted their writings for universal 
use. Although the Hebrew ritual was to be the rule of wor- 
ship but for one people, and the seal of circumcision was 
to be impressed on the descendants of Abraham alone ; 
the prophets, God's immediate and extraordinary messen- 
gers, did not confine their predictions and their admoni- 
tions to that people, but they treated of the afiairs of all 
the great nations of their times ; and, going yet further, 
disclosed the anticipative history of others that should 
arise after them, and exist in succession to the end of 
time. When Christ was bom, the ministering angels 
sang as in harmonious concert with the prophetic bards 
who had foretold that he shoidd subdue and reign over 
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all nations. The devout priest, who received the infant 
Saviour into his arms, then proclaimed him to be not only 
the glory of his people Israel, but the light that should 
enlighten the Gentiles. And this Saviour, who is de- 
scribed as the " true light that, coming into the world, 
enlightened every man,'** said that when he should be 
lifted up, he would draw all men unto himself. It was in 
exact consistence with all recorded prophecies, and with 
the conduct and declarations of our Lord while he so- 
journed on the earth, that he allowed his cross to be laid 
on the Cyrenian, and gave that most memorable commis- 
sion to the apostles, '' to go into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature,** instructing all m^ikind, 
every where imparting a knowledge of the promises and 
means of eternal salvation. 

Subsequently to the giving of this " great commission," 
the providence of God w-as not inactive, but events were 
made to urge the first race of Christians resistlessly onward 
to the work allotted to them. The first congregation might 
have settled themselves quietly at Jerusalem ; but a perse- 
cution arose, and they were seasonably driven out. As 
Jonah, the reluctant preacher, had been driven to Nine- 
veh, and Moses, the tardy deliverer, hurried over into 
Egypt, so were they scattered abroad ; but as they went 
preaching every where, it was seen that their disper- 
sion was happily subservient to the propagation of the 
gospel. 

The Spirit of God then employed his powerful influence 
for the promotion of this work. He wrought, in the 
bosoms of his people, a strong and irrepressible desire for 
the conversion of the world ; and the founders of Christi- 
anity went out imder his impulse in every direction, and 
ceased not to preach Clirist crucified until their voice had 
gone forth into the whole world then known. And if 
traditions arose firom facts, they went far bej[ond the limits 
of the Roman and the Parthian empires, and carried die 

* T^ ip£s, t6 hX-tiOivhv, % (f>oyrl(€i vrwra avQpfOTtov, ipx^H-^vov €U rhv 
it(J(r/toi'.— John i. 9. 
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humanising power of the gospel far beyond the circles of 
the civilisation and literature of their times. But if tra- 
dition, in the absence of written history, had been silent, 
we should still infer as much from the predictive declara- 
tion of our Lord, more certain than any history, that 
before the destruction of Jerusalem the gospel should be 
published among all nations ; * and the assertion of St. 
Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, that the sound of the 
preachers of the gospel of peace had gone into all the 
earth, and their words into the ends of the world.t Then 
did the brightness of the gospel, like the light of the stars 
of heaven, shine, however faintly, into the uttermost 
regions of the earth. That no effort might be spared, 
divine visions and supernatural voices admonished first 
one and then another, to go into countries which national 
aversion and religious bigotry would have forbidden them 
to enter, and both taught and commanded them to honour 
all men, to call no man common or unclean, and to rejoice 
because God had granted to the Gentiles also repentance 
unto life. And the will of God was distinctly announced 
to them respecting the chief convert that had been, as yet, 
gained over to Christianity ; " He is a chosen vessel unto 
me, to bear my name before the Gentiles." } As to him- 
self afterwards, at a time when he might have lingered 
in Palestine : *' I will send thee far hence imto the 
Gentiles." § 

Thus was fixed the apostolical or Missionary character of 
Christianity ; and very soon, in spite of natural indolence 
and Jewish narrow-mindedness, the grand design for the 
salvation of mankind came to be recognised by all. The 
grac^e of God raised his servants above themselves; and 
when they caught the first view of the universality of the 
Redeemer s love, they bowed with wonder and gratitude 
to his gracious decision, that he would have all men, both 
Jews and Gentiles, to be saved. 

* Mark xiii. 10 ; Matt. xxiv. 14. 

t Rom. X. 18 : c/. Col. i. V, 23. 

+ Actsix. 16. § Acts xxii. 21. 
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It is recorded that at Antioeli the disciples were fiist 
called Christians. This rec^d must not be regarded as 
merelj incidental, hat as rec<Hrding a fact which it imports 
much to know. The importance appears to lie in this : 
that the first chorch whidi receired the name Ckrigiian to 
be a permanent desgnation, was the coitre of those Mis- 
^onaiy operations which extended orer the greatest part 
of primitire Christendom. Head the thirteenth chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles, that earliest archire of Mis- 
sion historr, and jon will find that from Antioch pro- 
ceeded, under dirine sanction, ^ Barnabas and Sanl," the 
first ^lissionaries, properly 90 called^ being messengers of 
that church to the nations of Lesser Asia and Enrope ; and 
erentuall J, b j common consent, as Christians contemplated 
the fulfilment of the original purpose that all men should 
be saved, and come to the knowlege of the truth, they 
applied, both to the doctrine of the gospel, and to the ag- 
gregate of those who profess it. the adjectire catholic^ that 
is, universal as to place, and unlimited as to duration.* 

These are facts. With the recitation of fidmilar facts, and 
the reasoning on them, by which we should be conducted 
to the same conclusion, many pages might 
Our chnrch is \^ filled. This conclusion would be, that a 
^^^u society of persons professing the fidth of 

Christ, being the subjects of his grace, duly 
rendering worship to God through him, and also labouring 
to publish the gospel to all mankind, is, in the highest 
sense, a Christian church ; therefore, tve are such a church. 
More than one million of communicants, not counting 
congregations, in the United States of America, are the 
fruits of Missionary labour. It was in that country, when 
an appendage to Great Britain, that our Missionary enter- 
prise began. Since then, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has been established, under a perfectly distinct govern- 
ment, and characterized by the peculiarities of transat^ 
lantic society. But whatever diversity of discipline may 
distinguish them from us, their doctrine is the same, and 

* Appendix, note C^ on Calholieitp» 
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in the cultivation of an amicable correspondence with us, 
as their mother-church, as well as in a zealous propagation 
of the gospel on their own continent and elsewhere, they 
eidiibit on a grand scale the fruit of English Methodist 
Missionary enterprise. The Canadian Methodist church 
is another of the daughters of British Methodism. We 
survey all in them that is apostolic and holy with sincerest 
satisfaction, wish them good speed in the name of the 
Lord, and return to England, where the spirit of pure 
evangelicity continues to pervade our communion ; and we. 
trust that it will not cease to strengthen here. Although 
numbers are not any evidence of truth, jet^ keeping in 
view what has been said in the preceding pages with re- 
ference to our spiritual discipline, it may be permitted to 
point out* one plain statistic in evidence of the blessing 
which has been vouchsafed on our efforts to evangelize the 
world. Previously to the year 1813, our Missions were 
not placed imder a distinct management ; but in that year 
a Missionary Society was attached to our church. The 
number of communicants abroad were then in the propor- 
tion of 1 to 11x5 9 ^^* ^® ^^^ ^ *^^* ^^ about 1 to 
3|, at the lowest estimation. The ratio of increase rises 
rapidly ; and we venture to expect that the congregations 
of Hindostan, Australia, Africa, and even the West Indies, 
will each outnumber ours within no very long time ; and 
that to the churches of those parts of the world, others, 
especially on Continental Europe, will eventually be added 
as risen to a similar preponderancy. While, therefore, our 
church increases as it does, who will say that it is not 
apostolic in enterprise, or who will deny that it advances 
to be cathoUc in extent ? 

It is not necessary to enumerate the Missions which are 
established and flourishing from the Shetland Islands and 
Hudson's Bay in the north, to the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the yet uncounted archipelago of the Southern Ocean, 
and spreading over large tracts of country in all the conti- 
nents of the globe. The annual Reports supply some faint 
idea of their extension ; and only a succinct account of 
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them, which is much to he desired, would even now occupj 
many volumes. Such a recapitulation would not be in 
place here. It might seem like a display of strength; 
whereas, without Christ, numbers would stand for nothing, 
and apparent forces would sink into abject weakness. For 
our own part, we would receive the apostolic cidinoni- 
tion : " Be not high-minded, but fear." 

Desiring to come up to the scriptural standard in all 

things, our church endeavours, under God, to provide a 

succession of ministers in whom gifU shall 

Education of be dulv Combined with graoe. She profits 

candidates for , ^, . n ^i. i i_ i • 

the ministrj . by the experience oi other churches, and is 
careful to avoid the mistakes which hare 
caused so many failures in them. One of those mistakes, 
perhaps the greatest of all, has been the educating uncon- 
verted young men with the direct view of appointing them 
aftenvards to dispense the word of life. With us, on the 
contrary, every practicable provision is made for the pre- 
paration of a well-educated body of converted pastors, who 
shall be spiritually, as well as intellectually, qualified to 
feed the flock of God. And this is not done merely to 
keep up with the advancement of the age, but that the 
men so taught may be better furnished for the discharge 
of all their duties. Mark the precedents which we 
follow. 

It is demonstrable that the men whom God chose to be 
the authoritative declarers of his will, and the infiedlible 
teachers of his truth, were not illiterate, as 
has been erroneously surmised. Moses, the 
first of them, had received a royal education, and was 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. The writers 
of the historical books of the Old Testament, although 
aided by inspiration of the Holy Spirit, must have b^n 
men of keen observation and profoimd research, Solomon 
was remarkable for physical and political knowledge. 
Daniel was proverbially wise. The books of the other 
Hebrew writers, although showing a perfect individuality 
of style, are such compositions as illiterate men could not 
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liave produced. For, if illiterate, and writing not only by 
the substantial inspiration, but by the verbal dictation, of 
the Spirit, to the oneness of sentiment, principle, and ob- 
ject, and the admirable guard against doctrinal and histo- 
rical discrepancy which indicate the oneness of the Divine 
Spirit which wrought in them, there must have been added 
a oneness of phrase throughout, which should have made 
the whole tissue of their work as evidently independent of 
their own arrangement in composition, as were the words of 
the Decalogue, spoken by the Lord, and written by his 
finger, independent of Moses, who copied them into his 
history. Not one of the greater or the lesser prophets 
writes like a barbarian. And in the New Testament : the 
style of Luke is evidence that he was sufficiently versed in 
the literature of his time. John was profoundly learned 
in rabbinical theology, and, as might have been expected, 
on that account was much esteemed by a high priest of 
the Jews. Saul received a part of his education in Tarsus, 
his native town ; so that the effect of Grecian study is very 
perceptible in his writings, fex more, for example, than in 
the Alexandrian Greek of the Septuagint ; and, after being 
pupil to the most celebrated rabbi of that day, was him- 
self second to none, both in Hebrew and Jewish learning. 
James, Peter, and Jude had well-stored minds, and wrote 
with masculine and cultivated simplicity. Timothy and 
Titus must have been students, unless, which is incredible, 
they were heedless of the counsels of St. Paul. 

The most eminent Christian preachers, apologists, his- 
torians, and commentators of primitive times, were those 
who had been most educated previously to their conver- 
sion, as appears on even a cursory reference to Jerome s 
book " of illustrious Men," and more fully by the biblio- 
graphical and biographical notices of Eusebius. With the 
decline of piety in later ages there was a correspondent, if 
not a consequent, declension of learning in the world, until 
at last it was taught that ignorance is the mother of devo- 
tion ; and if blind idolatry, and credulity held in abeyance 
to the cunning of a licentious priesthood, be devotion, no- 
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thing but ignorance can give it birth, and bring it to 
maturity. 

The fathers of the Protestant Reformation were labori- 
ous and successful scholars, and therefore became so for- 
midable to Rome, that the company of Jesuits was created 
in hope of counteracting their influence over the under- 
standing of mankind. That seat of learning which good 
king Alfred, promoter alike of piety and literature, had 
given to our country, was the birth-place of Methodism. 
For ages had human and divine science been but too 
generally dissevered there. But it was there that our 
own Wesley wovM have had them re-united, according to 
his o>vn prayer :— 

'' Unite the pair so long disjoined, 
Knowledge and vital piety ; 
Learning and holiness combined, 
And truth and love let all men see.** 

By that apostolic man, and his more chosen coadjutors, 
this end was ever kept in view as necessary to the regene- 
ration of the country. But the great work of religious 
revival which God wrought by their instrumentality, and 
under his imi6ediate supervision, could not be overtaken 
by the few scholars who constituted the first band of 
preachers. Plain, unlettered men were also moved by 
the Holy Ghost to proclaim the gospel ; and it was once 
more demonstrated that by the foolish things of this world 
* God can confoimd the >vise, and put to shame the scribes 
and the disputers. 

The extraordinary dispensation of early Methodism 
being past, measures were forthwith contemplated, and^ as 
soon as means could be found, were actually taken, for 
imparting a truly professional course of instruction to those 
whom God should call to the ministry, bearing in view 
always, that although classical and philosophical studies 
are indispensably necessary in order to mental cultivation, 
they were, if single and unsanctified. Worse than useless 
for candidates for holy orders. They give no power, but 
much self-confidence ; therefore, in our Theological Insti-* 
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tution, theoretical study is made to be secondary to expe- 
rimental piety, and all subservient to ministerial practice. 

It must be considered, however, that this Institution is 
as yet but in its infancy; that our unendowed churdi, 
struggling,, even now, with numerous diffi- 
instiration. culties, is also Supporting other large estab- 

lishments besides this and the foreign Mis- 
sions ; and although the congregations may be collectively 
rich, it is only the constraining love of Christ that could 
draw from them so large contributions ; for many of them 
are very poor. During more than a century, persecution, 
covert, if not open, has never ceased. Their friends, in- 
deed, have multiplied, and their foes have diminished ; yet 
still they suffer the scandal of the cross, and all this time 
have had to meet increasing claims. These claims on 
their liberality are now multiplied ; and this liberality, so 
great is the expansion of beneficence, keeps up with the 
pressure of demand. This fact excites our grateftil admira- 
tion, and leads us to acknowledge that it is the finger of 
God which has achieved a greater work than could have 
been expected, but a few years ago. The time, we trust, 
is near at hand, perhaps it has arrived, when all who shall 
be set apart for the work and office of the ministry among 
us, shall have the frill advantage of a literary, theological, and 
religious training, for the space of three complete years, dur- 
ing which time they will have spent six days of each week 
in well-conducted study, under an exact and salutary colle- 
giate discipline, and some part of each Lord's-day in those 
pulpit exercises, by which they shall be prepared for the 
arduous duties of the station to which they will be event- 
ually raised. That Methodism should have been so long 
destitute of seats of learning for her ministers, is not a 
matter of reproach, unless, indeed, the same reproach is 
to be cast on Christianity itself, in its primitive and purest 
state, and even for a considerable time afterwards. The 
commencement of the second century of our existence was 
honourably marked by the supply of so important a desi- 
deratum. 
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Pastors, however, are taught with the intention, that by 
the instruction they receive, they may become more apt to 
teach. One glory of Protestantism is, that 
ous Tdu^tion*^" i* promotes knowledge, and maintains that 
mental cultivation is not the character- 
istic, by privilege, of a class, but is proper for all 
mankind. We fully admit that this principle, in com- 
mon with all other general principles, must be well 
understood in theory, and carefully guarded in ap- 
plication. We believe that the poor will not be less 
submissive to their superiors when enlightened by useful 
knowledge, but, on the contrary, that they will be more 
intelligent, efficient, and ready servants; provided, how- 
ever, that the work of popular instruction be not left to 
irreligious masters, or to those who profess to be teachers 
merely for their private interest, or, which is far worse, 
for the prosecution of party purposes, to the eternal ruin 
of the rising population. And we believe that however 
excellent in its kind secular education might be, and how- 
ever good the system on which it should be conducted, 
the Bible and definite religiom teaching being exdvded^ or 
only recognised as an extraneous or merely accidental ap- 
pendage to the system, to be put on or taken off, all or part, 
just at pleasure, such as exclusion and contempt of what is 
of all things the most sacred and the most precious, could 
not but subject the scheme to the discredit of infidelity. 

Presuming that the Christian reader is convinced that 
the law of God binds us to teach our children the way to 
heaven, and that this duty being incumbent on each mem- 
ber (as far as his situation requires) of every church, it 
cannot be less obligatory on the members collectively than 
on each singly, — ^presuming that the first principle is 
acknowledged, it only remains to show that we have not 
forgotten this part of our duty. And we are urged by the 
strongest motives to guard against a declension from even 
the little religion which is in the world, by watching over 
the training of our children. History attests the nrin 
which followed, when the clergy, through indifference, ig^ 
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norance, or inability, left the lambs of the flocks untended. 
If education had, or could have, been duly provided for the 
Christian children of the first three centuries, those here- 
sies which arose out of Heathenism, and found currency 
among the professed followers of the Redeemer, could not 
have prevailed as they did, nor have even existed long. 
But the rapid corruption of Christianity is accoimted for by 
observing, that in the history of those times, there is not a 
trace of any system or general plan of juvenile instruction. 
There were few private Christian schools, and no pvhlic 
institviions of the kind. The faithfulness of the few more 
diligent and conscientious parents, even if successfully em- 
ployed within their own families, was immeasurably inade- 
quate to supply the general deficiency. The shepherds 
of those folds expended their little strength under burdens 
tut too onerous for them, while their zeal was aroused to 
the pursuit of other objects ; and edch rising generation 
must have exhibited as little intellectual attainment as its 
predecessors, while yet more exposed to the ruinous influ- 
ences of moral and doctrinal degeneracy. Here ecclesias- 
tical antiquity fails to deliver lessons of wisdom, or to 
exhibit examples of performance. We can' only endea- 
vour to profit by the intelligence of their failure, fall back 
on the authority of holy Scripture, study the law of 
Christ, and, in hope of rescuing future generations from 
spiritual ignorance, labour to abide thereby, and thus excel 
the deficient practice of the past. 

In the present day the demand for knowledge increases, 
nay, it rises into avidity, often impatient and indisciimi- 
nating. Even the humblest classes will now purchase or 
solicit instruction for their families. The fashion, there- 
fore, is to teach all something. The church which does 
not provide right instruction for her own, must submit to 
see them taught by strangers, and most prohahly taught 
that which she will never be able to persuade them to un- 
learn. Constrained by this obvious necessity, we have 
now prepared the platform, at least, of a complete system 
of elementary instruction, and thus far are faithful to our 
F 2 
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trust. The Conference has fixed the general outline of the 
scheme, carefdlly and explicitly defined the principles on 
which the children of the several congregations may be 
taught, and provided that the state of education shall be a 
subject of constant inquiry, making every superintendent 
minister responsible for this also within the circuit con- 
fided to his charge. Yet every shadow of bigotry has 
been put away. All apprehension that charity or other 
denominational schools >vill be made by us means of pro- 
selytism, is precluded. We are pledged to observe the 
most liberal and inoffensive course towards other commu- 
nions,* and have therefore the right to require similar 
treatment fiom them in return ; but at least we hope that 
the same fraternal consideration will be reciprocated by 
those who have hitherto taken an opposite course, as that 
which we spontaneously render to them. 

We have not only to provide education for the children 
of the communicants and of the congregations, but also for 
tliose of the ministers. Whilst occupied at home in sacred 
studies, and throughout our circuits in pastoral visitation 
and public preaching, it is not possible to superintend the 
instruction of our ovm children, which, however, is part of 
that general duty laid upon us in the word of Grod. In 
many localities it is not even possible to find suitable 
masters under whom they might be taught. Provision is 
made, therefore, that they be not neglected. There are 
public schools established for them alone. The masters 

* In proof of this, it is enough to cite but two rules of the Conference, 
wiiich are as follows : " They," that is, the committees of the schools, 
" shall avoid a sectarian exclusiveness, by admitting children, whose 
parents, of whatever denomination, shall voluntarily place them 
under our care." "The children of our Sunday and day schools 
shall be conducted to public worship in our chapels every sabbath- 
day " (that is, Sunday) ; "but those children whose parents distinctly 
request it, shall be allowed to attend their own place of worship, on 
condition that assurance be given that such attendance shall take 
place regularly every LordVday, in the company, and under the 

charge, of their parents, adult relatives, or masters." MmuteSy 

1841, q. xxiv. 
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are to be men of approved piety, and competent ability. 
The governors are senior ministers. And the spirit of im- 
provement, which is so active elsewhere, excites the direc- 
tors of these establishments to advance, while it is desired 
to bring every arrangement into subservience to the gene- 
ral result, the formation of Christian and gentlemanly 
character. 

Our more affluent members have begun to follow this 
example, by erecting extensive, not to say magnificent, insti- 
tutions, where their sons are prepared for the 

ig 8c ooig. gptere ^f lifg jn which they expect to move 

hereafter, and during the prosecution of their studies have 

the full advantage of pastoral oversight and care. "Wesley 

Colleffe, at Sheffield, takes the lead at pre- 
Wesley College. . j • j.\ ^i. r xi, 

sent, and promises to be worthy oi the name 

it bears. The students graduate in the University of Lon- 
don ; but the author hopes, and he thinks that the same 
hope is becoming general, that we shall soon have in Eng- 
land a University of our own. Our destitution in this 
respect cannot but be acknowledged and lamented. This, 
however, is but a passing allusion to a subject which de- 
serves deliberate and full attention. The efforts now 
mentioned to provide for the flower of our youth a purely 
Christian education are but recent, yet they are vigorously 
and efficiently conducted ; and we trust that the same 
blessing which has hitherto succee4ed every plan formed 
for the glory of God, will be vouchsafed on this also ; and 
when all the flock is thus kept and fed, an image of unity 
will be presented, such as shall entitle us indeed J>o the 
undoubted honour of being a complete and faithfully 
guarded church. 

As there is nothing very peculiar in our Sunday-schools, 

which, however, are nurseries of piety and usefulness 

among the humbler class, when well-con- 

Sunday-schools. i i • • i #• * 

ducted, it IS unnecessary to say much or 
them here ; except to note that a Wesleyan, Mr. Webb, of 
Stroud, is said to have been the first Sunday-school 
teacher, that he opened his house for the assemblage of 
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poor children on the Lord's-day, and that from him Mr. 
Raikes cauglit the suggestion which has heen carried out 
so extensively since, and with such blessed effects. 

The Mission-schools, also, resemble those of other com- 
munions; and it is enough to name them as existing, and to 
observe that as far as they are concerned, the 
ecclesiastical system of Methodism on the 
foreign stations was long in advance of the mother church 
in this country. Bi^t the disadvantageous comparison 
shall soon be laid aside. 

Although there be not a literal precept commanding 
that the pen should be employed for the di£^ion of the 
truth, it is certain that the truth cannot be 
"*^* diffused throughout the world without the 

employment of the pen. Every church, therefore, should 
have a full set of literary agencies at its command, for the 
purposes of instruction and defence. Every religious 
society should be as a "light shining in a dark place." 
The truth must be radiant^ that it may enlighten them 
that are in darkness, that is, the masses of mankind, who 
are sitting in the region of the shadow of death. The 
churches must speak to those who will not hear the 
preachers ; and books, written under the hallowing inspi- 
rations of divine wisdom, contain the silent, forcible, per- 
manent, and far-extended speech, which commits itself to 
the eye, and lays hold on the attention of mankind at 
large. The providence of God has made the press to be 
the most familiar and efficient instrument by which the 
gospel is upheld beyond the precincts of living Christianity, 
and the highway for the Redeemer is thus prepared in the 
desert of the world, just as truly as were the Roman ways 
provided in the purposes of mercy for laying open distant 
nations to the first evangelists, or the Alexandrian ship 
for conveying the great apostle to the heart of the Roman 
empire. During the last four centuries, it has been the 
obvious duty of the church of Christ to hallow and direct 
the literature of the world. As ecclesiastics of a part of 
Christendom, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
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aided by a few learned laymen, did in their times, so must 
we do in these days. These times are not less important 
to futurity than those ; and the facilities for communicating 
with mankind by medium of the press, bring with them 
a burden of peculiar responsibility. And independently of 
the exigence of times, it must be always evident that if 
Christianity is to go abroad and teack^ or place under dU- 
dpline^ all nations, as a master does his pupils, she must 
use all the ordinary and accustomed methods of instruc- 
tion. If she is to haye disciples^ she must furnish them 
with hooks. 

Or, to borrow another scriptural comparison: as the 
church uniyersal of the living God is the pillar and groimd of 
the truth, it is necessary that every particular 
church should make good its claim to parti- 
cipation in this title by publicly teaching, and by contend- 
ing for, the faith which was once delivered to the saints, 
among those who oppose it, and are not within the circle 
of its ordinary ministrations. But the literary works of 
individuals or of parties, are quite distinct from the steady 
and widely operating agency which may be put forth by 
the whole body, speaking through accredited organs. 
Although both are usefrd, and neither can safely supersede 
the other, we are now most concerned to mark the latter 
as resulting from, and combined with, the former, in the 
pecuhar system of Methodism. In all communions there 
are authors who publish to the world the result of their 
speculations or their researches ; and they are sufficiently 
numerous in ours. Neither the inclination nor the habits 
of Methodist ministers consist with the devotion of much 
time to other than sacred literature; and, indeed, any 
minister who should write books of humanity, natural 
science, or any branch of secular learning, must have sub- 
tracted much time from the holy vocation in which he 
ought to spend aM his life. Nay, in the course of a labo- 
rious life, spent between town and country, passing from 
street to street, and from hamlet to hamlet, we forget much 
that we had learned in our youth. In England our pens 
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have been chiefly employed in experimental and practical 
divinity, and in religious biography. In reading publica- 
tions of this kind, the members of our congregations are 
edified, and assisted to spend profitably the hoxirs set apart 
for rest, retirement, and prayer. "We have had to defend 
ourselves against the attacks of many who should have 
bidden us good speed in the name of the Lord ; and thus 
the mass of defensive tracts has accumulated far beyond 
what could ever have been desired ; and it would perhaps 
be better to reprint from the old stock, which abounds in 
excellent productions, than to consume time which might 
be better spent henceforth on publications of another class. 
The people have to be periodically supplied with usefiil 
reading ; and although the set of periodical publications is 
not yet complete, (for it should comprehend 
every branch of literature and science, to be 
sanctified under the direct influence of religion,) it is vari- 
ous, and well adapted, as far as it goes, to answer the in- 
tention ; while the unanimity of sentiment which happily 
prevails among us on matters of spiritual and eternal 
importance, is to be attributed, in no small degree, to 
the influence exerted by this means. These periodicals 
are edited under the sanction of the Conference. 

Not less earnestly than others, we endeavour, God help- 
ing, to infuse the leaven of piety into the corrupt mass of 
the unconverted population, by means of 

And popular. ... i.-i -iii 

reugious tracts which are prepared under the 
direction of a committee appointed for that purpose. 
Thus are employed the same instruments for the conver- 
sion of sinners as are foimd by other churches to be so 
usefrd in their hands ; and this is done in strict accordance 
with our Articles of Faith, without compromise on the one 
hand, or collision on the other. Nor is this a new pro- 
ceeding. To the very first place of worship set apart for 
Methodists, there was attached a depository of religious 
books for the benefit of the people, as well as a dispensary 
for the healing of the sick poor. That depository is now 
succeeded by a large establishment of the same kind. 
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known as "the Conference Office," from 

mference Of- 
fice. 



Conference Of- ^jj|^|^ religious publications are sent forth 



into the most distant parts of the empire, 
and even of the world. The beginnings of this institution 
were made by our venerable founder ; for "independently of 
his own original works, which occupy fourteen large octavo 
volumes, he abridged, revised, and printed, no fewer than 
one hundred and seventeen distinct publications, reckoning 
his Christian Library, his History, and his Philosophy, as 
only one each/'* 

But this authenticated literary teaching is not limited to 
our own language and country. Partaking of the same 

essential character of unity as is impressed 
ture^'^^"'^™ on every member of our body, it begins to 

pervade many countries. Wesleyan litera- 
ture is neither unknown nor unfelt in some parts of the 
continent of Europe. In the Eastern empire it exerts 
a widely beneficial influence, and in other extensive 
fields of Missionary enterprise we have long liad presses 
actively worked. To these are being added others ; and 
we have the honour of taking no inconsiderable part 
with fellow-labourers of various names in biblical, philolo- 
gical, and other works, by means of which the elements of 
Christian knowledge and Christian civilisation are being 
taught to savage tribes, and cidtivated in the bosom of na- 
tions emerging from barbarism into a new life. The pens 
of the ministers who conduct the literary part of Mission- 
labour, are not employed in trifling disputations, nor in 
hostility against any thing which is not obviously injurious 
to the moral and spiritual interest of the people. 

Historical details of the institutions of Methodism, 
authentic, although incomplete, may be found elsewhere ; 

and any attempt at particularizing would be 
€hurch charac- o^* ^^ place in these pages. Besides, we 
terras to us(/ui- must cease from the recountal of what we 

have been doing^ to answer the question^ 

* The Rev. Thomas Jackson's "Centenary of Wesleyan Metho- 
dism." 

F 5 , 
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What lias been done f It now remains to apply the test 
which shall elicit a satis&ctoiy proof of the efficimcy of 
Methodism, for the instruction of ijnj who might still he- 
sitate to allow our right to a station among the churches. 
Not, indeed, that any evidence of usefulness could con- 
vince the dull successionist, whose conceptions are limited 
within the circle of exclusion which he throws around him- 
self hy the lengthy wand of clerical prerogative, that there 
can he raised up, even hy Onmipotence, any other church 
beside the Roman, the Anglican, the Greek, the Arme- 
nian, the Coptic, and one or two others. He is possessed 
hy a spirit which will not let him range beyond the pre- 
cincts of the tombs of Christendom, nor suffer the Re- 
deemer himself to tread within them without uttering 
noisy ejaculations expressive of aversion and alarm. He 
will never cease to reiterate the one unchanging cry : " The 
temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord, the temple of 
tJie Lord^ are these !" He would crush under canonical 
censure the brother who should imite with Methodists in 
trying to save sinners, while he would send forth, even 
under the archiepiscopal seal, pompous, yet imheeded, in- 
vitations to the drunken priesthood of the Greek patriarch, 
to embrace his mitred representative in the arms of bro- 
therly communion. Such persons cannot comprehend any 
reasoning which begins not with their own premiss, and 
issues not in their own conclusion ; and it must therefore 
be understood, that the author no more intends to offer 
them a reason, than to encounter a hail-storm with a brush 
of holy water. Christian-minded men, in all communions, 
however, have a right to ask what we have done, or ra- 
ther, what God has ^vrought by our means. With all this 
apparatus for preaching and teaching at home and abroad, 
for the institution of mmisters, the solemnisation of wor- 
ship and sacred rites, and the administration of the holy 
sacraments, has the "Wesleyan-Methodist church done her 
part in promoting the regeneration of mankind? Has 
God owned her ? 

With humiUty and thankfulness we can answer in the 
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affirmative, God has owned her ; and of this, an incalcula-^ 
bly large amount of spiritual good, wrought in the face of 
much contradiction, ii| the indubitable evidence. At the 
time of her birth, churchmen, as they called themselves 
by way of eminence, and dissenters, as they called them- 
selves by way of distinction, were almost equally devoid 
of true religion. Here and there a few preachers and 
writers of both those parties raised inejQPectual protests 
against error ; and deplored, yet without finding a remedy, 
the infidelity and vice in which both priests and people 
were involved. There was abundant lamentation over 
the degeneracy of nominal Christians ; but men lived and 
died the same. Now, it is a fact of history, indelibly 
written among the records of the eighteenth century, that 
Methodism, not schismatical and self-constituted, but 
brought into existence by the signal grace of God, became 
the saving of our coimtry. 

As soon as she was bom, she was made the butt of 
cruel scorn and deadly hatred. The hands of her foster- 
mother, if not held oflF by a superior power, would have 
stopped her breath. But her cradle was encompassed as 
by a wall of fire ; and the angel of the Lord encamped 
roimd about her. When she grew into adolescence, and 
went forth into the world to imdertake the commission 
which the Saviour of men had given her, and to use the 
mild persuasion of heavenly wisdom, and Christ-like love, 
instiead of the imperious requisitions of canonical autho- 
rity ; when she stood and cried in the high-places of the 
cities, " Whoso is simple, let him turn in hither, forsake 
the foolish and live, and go in the way of understanding ;" 
licentious ecclesiastics, venal magistrates, and hired mobs, 
raged and clamoured for her destruction. Then did the 
Herod of the synagogue, and the Pilate of the world, join 
in sincere compact to bnng her to destruction ; but she 
heeded not their clamours, their threatenings, and their 
violence. She had come from above, was conscious of 
her celestial origin, and assured of eventual deliverance. 
Her dignity, when as yet abased by contumely; her 
purity, when as yet acknoYrVed^ed. \s^ ^«h^ «lr«^\. '^^ 
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meanest of her people ; her constancy, in the prosecution: 
of one grand object, the salvation of souls ; soon won for 
her a reverence which constrained ejren brutal persecution 
to relent ; and, at last, not a few of the hitherto unfaithM 
ministers of desecrated sanctuaries betook themselves to 
the service of their neglected altars, and strove to rekindle 
on them pure fire, such as they saw burning upon hers. 
Nay, some of her own ministers went over, as in charity, 
to serve in those desolated temples, where such unwonted 
ministrations were owned of God, and heavenly flame 
descended in answer to their prayers. The adherents of a 
decayed, yet profitable, system (as men count profit) 
maligned her ; but for them she prayed. For their ana- 
themas she returned blessings, and, indeed, more than 
blessings; for when the popular breath veered round 
against them, she even stooped to share in the reproach 
which had fallen upon them. 

The consequence of her forbearing perseverance in well 
doing has been, that pure and undefiled religion has revived 
in our land ; and whereas a devout priest was rarely seen a 
century ago, an openly profane one, we would charitably 
hope, is now, if not almost as rare, at least unspeakably 
more odious. Good, then, has been done by means of 
Methodism. A great national benefit has been achieved 
by the eletation of the standard according to which the 
ministerial character is estimated, an amelioration of our 
moral state, and a real increase of genuine and effective 
piety in all classes of the people, preparing the way for 
the eventual conversion of the whole. This could not 
have been done by Methodists as the efficient agents ; but 
Methodism, in which they labour, is thus demonstrated 
to be the work of God. And is a church, which can 
exhibit so high and so indisputable credentials, to be set 
down among the sects ? Could her members and pastors, 
in honour to Him whose work they do, or strive to do, 
and in mere justice to the cause which they espouse, con- 
sent to occupy such a false position, and to suffer so inju- 
rious a designation ? Assuredly they could not. 

It k not to be hastily assumed that our church has at- 
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tained to perfection or maturity; but it must be devoutly and 
humbly desired that, as she advances in age, her eye may 
not be dim, nor her i^atural strength abated. She daily 
puts forth new energies, and has been intrusted >vith 
great additional responsibilities. In common with all that 
is human, the executive may in some cases seem to be 
imperfect ; and, in common with the universal church of 
Christ, the collective body is incomplete in extent, and 
will continue so, until the Avhoie world shall have been 
converted. Then may she share in the millennial honours, 
and occupy her proper station until the consummation of 
all things. 

Will not the proper station of each communion then be 
that in which the divine Head of the universal church 
shall place it according to its degree of holiness and use- 
fulness ? When the entire Christian world shall be puri- 
fied from secularity, the Lord alone being exalted in that 
day, and shall so far resemble heaven, that nothing vio- 
lent nor unholy shall enter there, relative position will be 
determined by very different rules from those which now 
obtain among mankind; and the same discipline which 
is already exercised by Him who exalts them who have 
humbled themselves under his mighty hand, glory in 
nothing save the cross of Christ, and place their only 
trust in his infinite merits, will, doubtless, be more sig- 
nally developed. And every one that resists this disci- 
pline, notwithstanding the largest claims to orthodoxy and 
good order, will only be remembered in admonitory illus- 
tration of that saying of our Lord : " Every plant * which 
my heavenly Father hath not planted shall be rooted up." 

* Matt. XV. 13. Ucura <f>vTeia, "every plantation." So is the 
place literally translated in the Vulgate, the old Italic, and many of 
the Latin Fathers. The comparison of a church to a plantation is 
^und in other passages of Scripture ; as, for example, Isai. v. 7, and 
1 Cor. xiii. 9. The passage of St. Matthew is beautifully versified 
by Juvencus : — 

Ille dehinc : Genitor plantarum semina noster, 
Qua non ipse sui consevii i>i aquore ruris, 
Abjiciet penitus radicibuts eritta longt. 
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Now that our work rises with so great rapidity in mag- 
nitude and importance ; now that so many claims are 
made on the individual ener&ries and coUec- 
tive strength of Methodism ; now that Ro- 
manism, placed in a new position, opposes its unwonted 
influences to all that is evangelical in this country ; now 
that a dominant ecclesiastical party strengthens, by the 
teaching and practices of a kindred spirit, the errors and 
the pretensions of Romanism, and keeps up, both at 
home and abroad, an incessant outcry against our minis- 
try, striving with perverse industry to destroy the work 
which God has hitherto prospered in our hands ; — ^what is 
to be done ? What is our dvty at the present juncture ? 
To this vastly-important question wiser men may give 
better answers ; while a little may be said here by one who 
ventures to speak on his own responsibility alone, yet 
presimies to hope that his views will not be found to differ 
very widely from those of his brethren ; and if he should 
differ in any point from any of them, he already assures 
himself that his observations will receive the calln atten- 
tion and candid consideration of such of them as may 
peruse these pages. 

It is agreed that we must hold fast that whereunto we 
have attained, watching against the inroads of worldliness ; 
and that whatever holy considerations have 
t'n fdWiftd- aided us from time to time in the promo- 
new and cha- tion of personal religion, and in endeavour- 
ing the right performance of ministerial 
duties, must not cease to be recalled. It is also agreed 
that we must love our brethren. Not last in the career 
of benevolence, nor ever latest in manifesting fraternal 
kindness towards other churches, we wish to be, like our 
predecessors, the friends of all, and enemies of none. 
Jealousy of others is the infirmity of an unsanctified 
mind ; but the Christian can rise above it, for he knows 
that it is injurious to the very independence which he 
desires to maintain. No assertion of independence, there- 
fore, which is now written, must be taken as either indi- 
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eating or suggesting the least feeling of jealousy towards 
others. 

There is a strong incitement to controversy, which, if 
yielded to, would entangle us in theological dispute that 

would mar the hest works, divest sermons 
^j^'*"^*"^' of their unction, and prayers of their 

power. The ahsurd speculations and ojQPen^ 
sive pretensions of amhitious clerks might be brought out 
and combated in pulpits long consecrated to the publica- 
tion of the gospel in heavenly simplicity. The sword of 
the Spirit might cease to be wielded on the consciences of 
men, if too much force were spent in hewing down a sys- 
tem which the common sense of mankind will speedily 
abolish. The affections of scorn, aversion, and contempt 
might be easily awakened in the breasts of the multitude ; 
but meanwhile plainsmen might forget the heavy censure 
which ought to be pronounced against themselves, and 
good men might suffer loss while caught away by a whirl- 
wind of excitement against what indeed is too foolish, 
wicked, and dangerous to be willingly admitted in a Pro- 
testant country. The cause of God and souls would 
rather be retarded than advanced by a formal and ex- 
tended controversy, for which there is neither time nor 
necessity. Our lay-preachers and most active members 
are not prepared to launch out into a controversy on ques- 
tions of church government and ceremonial, — questions 
which can only be treated duly by those who have given 
themselves to recondite, and perhaps unprofitable, stu- 
dies ; and which, after all, are not agitated within our 
own borders. 

But, on the other hand it may be said, and with much 
reason, that while we sit silent, false prophets may delude 

the simple people. But we will not be 
M tnvtgiance, ^^^^^ rpj^g same gospel which has been 

preached successfully, because it is the power of God to 
the salvation of every one that believeth, must be pro- 
claimed with the utmost clearness ; must be urged with 
imiailing love, and untiring importunity; and wherever 
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the sleight of crafty men approaches these simple people^ 
to make gain of them, then it must he opposed hy pas- 
toral vigilance, and put down hy using the armour of 
righteousness on the right hand and on the left. Thus 
may we guard the unwary, and confirm the wavering. 

Not suggestions of individuals here and there, but the 
general sense of those who are most alive to the necessity 

of decision at this jimcture in the religious 
Jl *"*^'^' a^rs of Great Britain, and, indeed, of 

Christendom, urges that whatever else may 
or may not be seasonable, it is time to disavow what 
in reality does not exist ; and always to shun even the 
remote appearance of any thing like entanglement with 
or subordination to any other body that may now, or might 
hereafter, attempt to assume an injurious superiority, 
tending to hinder the free exercise of our Christian liberty. 
We are a church independent of all others, and ought to act 
as such. The doctrine, that out of all the orthodox deno- 
minations in the land, the one which has least piety, but 
most power, is in some way linked with us, although no 
one could show how, must be necessarily dismissed. It 
Avas long entertained conscientiously, and some clung to 
the idea in hope that more extensive good would eventu- 
ally result from the connexion; but that hope has long 
ago been laid aside as utterly forlorn. And the air of 
subordination, or at least of gratuitous deference, which 
some assumed imtil it became habitual, should also now 
be entirely laid aside, and exchanged for the free and 
courteous charity which Christians exercise when they 
meet on equal terms. This profession of special defer- 
ence, such as is not rendered to purer churches, is not 
consistent Avith our responsibility to God and to each 
other, and could not but tend to lower our estimate of the 
obligation which is laid on us to sustain our proper charac- 
ter and relative station in the universal church. Self-respect 
is not less necessary in commmiities than in individuals. 

Reference has already been made to our Service-Book. 
Now it cannot be successfrilly denied that an erro- 
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neons impression might be made on the 
m wors ip. jjjIjj^ ^^ those who are not suf&ciently in- 
formed, when they find a " Common-Prayer Book " on 
some of our desks, borrowed from another communion. 
The author admires almost all the book, and wishes that 
such a form of worship were followed in all our places of 
worship ; but even if there were not one objectionable 
sentence contained in it, this woidd be certain, that it is 
not our oum. But the whole of this volume cannot be used 
unreservedly, with truth, by a Methodist minister. Autho- 
rities are therein recognised which he does not own, and 
doctrines expressed which he cannot, nay, dare not, teach. 
It is therefore found necessary to substitute revised offices 
in the administration of the sacraments and sacred rites ; 
and Mr. Wesley's Prayer-Book is used in many congrega- 
tions. Then why not in all ? Or, if this be insufficient, 
it might easily be made complete ; and although such a 
revision as this now thought of may never have been 
seriously contemplated, perhaps it may at some time be 
imdertaken, since all must allow that it is inconvenient 
to use a book which is in the main so excellent as to be 
admired, but of which the prudent must suppress a part, 
and the incautious may injuriously use the whole, while 
the heedless are provoked to reject an aid in worship which 
has been used so profitably in the best times of the purest 
churches. 

But let this pass. Much, also, might be said respecting 
the relative position of Wesleyan ministers. For, what- 
ever concerns the spiritual welfare of the 
J^ti^^' P'^':"*' to a large and important part of 
which they immediately belong, they are 
public men, and cannot but habitually act as such. They 
have done so from the beginning, and do so now, when 
they exercise their inalienable right to call sinners to re- 
pentance. Yet they cannot overtake the public, and as it 
would not be fair so to state a man's duty as to make it 
appear that it extends beyond his ability, we can only 
lament that the pastorate in our church is unequal to that 
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oversight of the flock which every faithful minister must 
wish to take. It is well to stir up their pure minds hy way 
of rememhrance ; hut the rememhrance of duty is very 
painful to him who has not strength for its performance. 
Twice or thrice the numher of Ministers might be ade- 
quate to shepherd the existing communicants in Great 
Britain, preside over the religious training of their chil- 
dren, visit the congregations in general, and advance the 
various institutions of piety and benevolence. But this 
Tvecesmf^y increase of strength cannot be hoped for until 
all our chapels shall be free from debt, and their dispos- 
able revenue employed for the extension of the ministry. 
Not until then shall we be able to ftdfil the desire of our 
heart, as pastors and evangelists, neither to gather in sin- 
ners out of the multitudes in districts as yet scarcefy 
visited by us, nor to keep together those who have been 
gathered. Our work has outgrown our strength. We 
must have much help ; for this a new resource must be 
found, and the edifices raised for divine worship must 
constitute the resource. Then may the Wesleyan minis- 
ter act up to the extent of his vocation, from village to 
village, and from house to house. 

While the pastors acknowledge and endeavour to per- 
form their duty, desiring multiplied i^ilities only for 
more abundant labour, the flocks may rea- 

onou ng sonably be kept in mind of theirs. The 
personal respect which is shown to the minister of Christ, 
consisting in the spontaneous oflering of kindness even 
from the himiblest member of his charge, constitutes his 
most honourable distinction. But he is not forward to. 
demand this offering, which is in its nature free, and is 
generally won by pastoral fidehty. It must, however, be 
rendered to the man because of his office ; an esteem 
awarded to the servant of God for his work s sake ; an 
obedience paid by the people to those who have the rule 
over them, according to the apostolic precept, but who 
exercise this oversight under constitutional checks and 
responsibilities. And until this duty is better under-^ 
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stood among Christians of all denominations in England, 
the standard of doctrine as to relative obligations will 
not rise very high. The subject deserves more than 
passing consideration, yet this is all that can here be given 
to it ; and we proceed to observe that, for the mainte- 
nance of what may be called the personal respectability of 
the Wesleyan-Methodist ministry, much depends on that 
numerous and important class of persons which has been 
described in preceding pages as the diaconate of Method- 
ism. They stand between us and the great body of the 
people, assist in the spiritual oversight of the classes, tod 
give " the word of exhortation " to many of the congre- 
gations in our absence. In the administration of tempo- 
ralities a large portion of authority is justly vested in 
them ; and the maintenance of their ministers, with their 
families, is almost entirely placed in their hands. Now, 
it cannot be concealed that here and there a well- 
meaning man is met with whose notions of official im- 
portance are not sufficiently balanced by the consideration 
of the scriptural maxim, "Honour to whom honour is 
due." Some few there are who become so political in 
their views as to secularize divine and sacred things, and 
so mercantile in their mental habit as to attach a pecu- 
niary value to the services of a preacher of the gospel, 
and will coldly calculate whether the talents of the orator 
come up to the scale of his board-money and quarterages; 
If the minister of Christ have been unused to move in so 
low a medium, he is shocked and disgusted at his entrance 
among a few such men, and the term of his connexion 
with them is but endured. Except by some extraordi- 
nary indication of Providence, he cannot be persuaded 
ihat his mission is to tkem ; so that he cannot be blamed 
for seeking a purer atmosphere in which to breathe freely 
and live happily in the sympathies and prayers of a more 
Christian society. But if his perception of the decorous 
and noble be not so exquisite, or if his power of endur- 
ance be stronger, he is on that very account the more 
exposed to gross discourtesies; and it is even possible 
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that under frequently repeated strokes he may sink into 
a state of hebetude, and be seen to smile when other men 
would weep. Nor is it easy to sustain uninjured the 
coarseness, caprice, and inhumanity of unreasonable men. 
To have met with a knot of such persons in the earher 
part of his public life, has doubtless led many a 'good man 
to put himself habitually in a defensive position, and to 
assume, under the force of involimtary apprehension, a 
demeanour foreign to his nature, and at variance with his 
principles. The Methodist, therefore, who is, justly 
enough, jealous over his beloved Methodism, and, night 
and day, remembers that he is bound to maintain the 
rights of his class against the encroachment which his 
ministers might possibly attempt, as if the rights, the 
honours, the privileges of both classes were not one^ and 
should not be harmonized in sacred and uninterrupted 
sympathy, may safely be left in possession of his opinion^ 
which might be theirs as well as his ; but we must remind 
him that if many were of his temper^ the standard-bearers 
of the Lord would faint. Persons of this description 
would depress their ministers until they became mean, 
would beard them until they became servile; and then 
would be the first to complain, although not the first to 
feel, that the degradation which by an inevitable re-action 
that flowed at first from the porch to the altar, had 
spread back again from the altar to the porch. 

"We all acknowledge that the Christian pastor must 

endure hardness as a good soldier of Christ. And this he 

does when faithfully discharging his proper 

And sustain- dutics. The all-absorbing care which must 

ing the minb- , . , . -i • • ■• , 

ters. possess him when residing amidst uncon- 

verted multitudes, and intrusted with the 
oversight of hundreds or thousands of communicants, with 
presidency over various public institutions, and the guid- 
ance of holy enterprise in many directions for the recovery 
of them that are lost, not to speak of the mental toil 
necessary to the due performance of his great work as a 
preacher, is quite enough to employ all the energies of the 
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most powerful constitution and the most fervent spirit. 
But if his flock would see him crippled and degraded, they 
have only to manifest indifference to his health and com- 
fort, and this effect is certainly produced. Let them, for 
example, leave him to trudge on foot, from village to 
village, hy day and night, through summer and winter, 
and whether he be sick or well. The natural effect will 
be, that he will anticipate his daily work >vith a foreboding 
of distress, rather than with a happy expectation of enjoy- 
ment. But he fulfils his appointments. Covered with 
dust and sweat, or enervated with cold and weariness, he 
comes to the cottage or the farm-house as to a place of 
repose from extreme fatigue. An effort of hospitahty, the 
never-feuling charm of Methodism, may just suffice to 
raise his drooping spirit, but cannot recall his dispersed 
thoughts, restore his wasted time, nor bring his intellec- 
tual powers into healthful exercise. It has been made his 
business to travel^ rather than to sttuJy ; he is unprepared 
to deal out more than common-places to the rustic congre- 
gation, and can produce little better for the town. Or if, 
in answer to prayer, he be aided by the wisdom that 
cometh from above, and, in such a state, utters with vehe- 
mence and unction the conceptions of his fervent spirit, a 
morbid listlessness of mind and body is the inevitable con- 
sequence. Sinners may be converted, and they shall be 
his crown of rejoicing in heaven, after the weariness is 
over ; but diseases induced by excessive and unseasonable 
toil will burden, until they end, his languishing existence. 
The Christian in him may indeed survive ; but the man 
will deteriorate, and the minister will fail. In premature 
superannuation he may subsist for a course of years on 
the scanty pittance of a slender charity, — nay, it is not a 
dmrity ! — neglected and out of use. Or, if it please God in 
compassion to "hide him in the grave, and keep him 
there," until the day of blissftil recompence, it should not 
be forgotten that his life was hurried to a close. 

It must be understood that such cruel negligence only 
takes place in some circuits of inferior class. But if those 
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circuits would have their church to he respected and 
efficient for good in its relation to the world, they should 
raise their pastors above the station of itinerant pedes- 
trians, and forthwith relieve them from this wasting 
drudgery to which some of them are so improvidently 
subjected, to the ruin of time, talent, and life. 

Ascending from the lower, yet legitimate, ground of 
official character, we come up to a more elevated station, 
and survey thence our charge. And this i» 
woJ^^ '*^''"* as various as it is extensive. There are 
societies^ each consisting of some, perhaps of 
several, classes, in connexion with the same place of wor- 
ship. Over each class is a leader, their familiar friend^ 
and to some extent their guide. The minister must 
watch over all. His more general engagements render it 
impracticable for him to confer with each so frequently and 
so closely as he could wish to do. But, except in some 
remote and wide or over-crowded circuits, he has means of 
so far ascertaining the state of each society as to adapt his 
ministrations to their necessities, to visit the abodes of the 
afflicted, to track out the wanderers, and carry to them 
seasonable admonition; to find out the penitent, and 
encourage them to cast in their lot with the people of 
God ; to exert salutary influence in quarters where heart- 
burnings and strife may have unhappily arisen; and, in 
short, to watch >vith paternal care over the most interest- 
ing portions of his femily, and to draw others within those 
hallowed circles. He is careful also to see that the 
leaders be faithful. He observes whether the classes be 
visited by the sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit, 
and whether the members be occupied in works of faith 
and labours of love, for the eventual benefit of the whole 
surrounding population. Congregations next .await his 
ministration. These are perhaps more diversified, as 
regards the individual preacher, than those which are 
generally known to the pastors of other denominations, 
who, being more localised, are chiefly conversant with 
people of their respective neighbourhoods. Within the 
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period of a few years he may have to address congrgations 
gathered from all classes of society at home and abroad : * 
companies of husbandmen or shepherds mider sheds, or 
in rustic houses of prayer, by the way-side ; the inmates 
of work-houses and hospitals; polite assemblages in 
great towns, or in the metropolis of England, or gathered 
thousands of operatives in the " lower ** neighbourhoods. 
He may be stationed in a distant colony, and have to 
alternate between the well-educated servants of govern- 
ment, with the principal inhabitants of the place, and the 
half-civilised negroes of the plantations, or the Boors, 
Hottentots, and Tndians of the interior. He may have to 
teach the alphabet to in^ts, or the principles of wise and 
pacific legislation to barbarian chiefs, and this within the 
same hour. Now he visits a party of his countrymen, 
who lie at anchor in the port, cheers the veteran sailor 
with a word of exhortation and a prayer, each suited 
to his perilous calling ; and then hastens ashore to preach 
to a party of British soldiers paraded in a fort, and must 
know how to teach them to render to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar's, and to God the things that are Grod s. He 
passes from language to language, as from scene to scene. 
You shall see him addressing crowds of native children, 
throngs of disputatious idolaters, parties of noisy infidels, 
groups of tattooed Africans, of hungry cannibals, tribes of 
wandering Charibs, congregations of disbelieving Jews. 
He must, in various manners, expoimd the same elements 
g£ unchanging truth to Papist, Jew, Mohammedan, and 
Pagan, and be as chaplain on board the stately Indiaman, 
or in a train of waggons among the nomades of Caffi-eland. 
He must be equally prepared to harangue the dregs of the 
people, or to stand before a governor, a rajah, or a king. 

It is therefore with good reason that our church has 
bestirred herself to provide for her probationers that moral 

* Sometimes it is amusing to discover the ignorance of report- 
writers, pamphleteers, and others, who amplify their phrase hy distin- 
guishing hetween ministers and missionaries. 
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and intellectual training by wliicli they shall 
studies of pro- ^^ fitted for every exigence of her service; 

bationers. i i 11 1 

and they are bound to apply themselves 
most assiduously to the work of preparation, and this not 
for three years only, but as long as health and opportunity 
are given. For although there is but one way of salva- 
tion, only one scheme of doctrine to be taught, only one 
name to be published among men, whereby they may be 
saved, there must necessarily be a skilfiil adaptation in the 
manner of conveying this one doctrine to the interminable 
diversity of persons that are to be instructed. This adapta- 
tion does not consist in a mere change of style, setting the 
scale at different degrees, from the low and slovenly femi- 
liarism with which a poor congregation may be insulted, 
up to an elaborate disquisition with which a more edu- 
cated audience may be disgusted or set asleep, but in the 
selection and right handhng of suitable topics, subordinate, 
it may be, yet not unimportant ; opportune discovery of 
the errors, prejudices, or sins which may be prevalent in 
the several communities, and even an extensive use of 
those minute associations >vith which the mind of the 
auditory is most familiar; a knowledge of man, who is 
to be saved, ^vith his manifold relations, pursuits, interests, 
and history, as well as of God the Saviour, whose message 
has to be effectually delivered. Yet all must be done 
without any affectation of skill, with the simplicity of a 
mind himibled under its attainments by a first lesson of 
wisdom, the knowledge of its comparative ignorance, and 
with the unostentatious artlessness which can only be 
attained by the most perfect art, and this art sanctified. 
There are fine examples of adaptation in the New Testa- 
ment. The discourses of the Lord, with all their plain- 
ness and inimitable simplicity, were minutely adapted to 
person, time, and place. The theological treatise written 
by St. Paul for the Hebrew converts is composed in the 
very dialect of the synagogue ; but his discourse at 
Athens takes its conceptions from that place and people. 
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And perhaps the secret of successful adaptation lies in 
that the Christian preacher, presupposing, of course, a 
sujffiicient amount of elementary knowledge, not only 
understands the situation of his hearers, hut identifies 
himself >vith them in generous humility and fervent 
love. 

The imion of theory and practice which is maintained 
in the training of our theological students, if made the 
best use of by themselves during their residence, and 
hereafter followed up by systematic study and evangelical 
faithfulness in their circuits, is likely to conduce, more 
than any-other means could do, to an efficient discharge 
of the various duties of the Methodist ministry both at 
home and abroad. But it is the duty of every junior 
minister, after ordination as well as it was before, to allow 
himself no relaxation in the prosecution of the plan when 
the groundwork has been laid for him ; nor must his mind be 
suffered to waste its energy in mere routine, when eman- 
cipated from the restraints of the probationship. Rather 
let every one cherish the spirit of a sentence which may 
have been taught him in his earlier lessons: — 

And this will never supersede the more impressive saying 
of the apostle : " Who is sufficient for these things ? " 
Surely the importance of his charge must press with awful 
weight on every preacher who surveys his whole congre- 
gation from the pulpit, and bears in mind that although 
they may not all have formally joined his communion, 
they have in fact no other pastor ; and that his solicitude 
is due toAvards each of them, lest the gospel, imattended 
with saving power, should be to any the savour of death 
unto death, rather than of life unto life. 

One class is always to be found in the congregations 

which claims, in a pecuKar manner, the most earnest 

pastoral attention. This consists of person^ 

baptued^^ ***® who were baptized by ourselves. These would 

form no inconsiderable community ; and so 

long, at least, as they are imder age, or, being of full age, 

o 
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have not attached themselves to any other church, they are 
ours ; and as they claim our care, we may justly expect 
their attention to our instruction in puhlic, and admonition, 
in private. Nor can this reciprocal ohligation he dissolved 
by any delinquency in them, or failure of oversight in us. 
When they were dedicated to God by our office and 
ministry, and admitted with sacramental solemnity into 
his holy church, Methodism was the spiritual home pro- 
vided for them ; and we may not, on any accoimt, exclude 
them from the privileges of this home, any more than we 
can exclude them from the compassions of Christ. The 
moumfid fact that many of them have gone astsay, serves 
only to make their case more urgent, and to excite on 
their behalf the pity and compassion of both ministers and 
congregations who are chief parties in the bond. Many 
others of these our sons and daughters have been educated 
in the ^^ nurture and admonition of the Lord ; " and are now 
as plants grown up in their youth, and as comernstones 
polished after the similitude of a palace. But many are 
gone forth into the world, and are beyond our observation. 
The children of our people are, therefore, more and more 
the object of solicitude, as their number multiplies rapidly, 
both at home and abroad, and they are to be found in all 
parts of the world. Take but one example by way rf 
illustration. A regiment is raised in England, and some 
of the companies are soon shipped off to a distant garrison. 
Several of our youth had been enlisted, and are now sent 
abroad. If tlie Methodist minister resident at their sta- 
tion, having obtained permission to visit the barracks, 
should go from one end to the other, inquiring who are 
the children of Methodists, or who have been in the habit 
of attending our ministry, he would find that not a few 
would readily come forward and avow themselves. And 
it is indeed pleasing to know, that thousands of such sol- 
diers have been retrieved from everlasting ruin by the 
efforts of good men, who have sought them out, and 
recalled to . their memory the pious instructions of their 
p€urents. Many of these military converts have seen their 
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own children follow in their steps. What is said of the 
army, may also he said of the navy, of every hranch of 
puhlic service, of every company of emigrants, or com- 
munity of British settlers beyond the seas, and of every 
large body of workmen or others at home, independently 
of the great mass of the population. So that every where 
we have to seek out and shepherd the children of Method- 
ism. To disregard their claim, would be as contradictory 
to the law of God, and to the common sense of right 
which all Christians must entertain, as it would be unjust 
to them and to ourselves. 

This duty can only be performed effectually by means 
of the Colonial and European Missions; the latter of 
which, especially, demands a much larger share of atten- 
tion from us than they have hitherto received. And in- 
connexion with these Missions, as well as in England, the 
faUers away from our tjhurch through declension of piety 
should be sought out with unwearying diligence. Incal - 
culably abundant would be the reward of a simultaneous 
effort for their recovery. 

We all feel that the intimate and endearing relation 
between minister and people cannot be too distinctly 
marked, nor too carefully sustained. Yet 
BuSSritS^*^ it must not be forgotten, while the holy 
affection of love, and the spirit of faithful- 
ness, effectually unite them in this relation, which is so 
far voluntary that it is also sacred, and while love is the 
soul of church-communion, that there are sacred ordinances 
appointed to be its outward signs ; and by the influence of 
the principle on which their due observance depends, to 
contribute to its permanence. For with all our good and 
happy /eeZm^, there must be a principle distinctly ascer- 
tained, and wrought out in an established order, or the 
household, however loving its members may be, will soon 
fall into confusion. And as the spirit of Christianity 
should pervade the heart, and be displayed in the whole 
conduct of the man, so should the ordinances of God be 
regarded, not as mere solemnities, unconnected with 
G 2 
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every-day life, and therefore of less than secondary 
importance, but as strictly obligatory. During the social 
changes of these times, while multitudes have been eman- 
cipated from the power of blind superstition, they have 
gone so far under the influence of infidelity, which is the 
eifect of superstition, as to neglect observances which 
cannot be set aside without manifest breach of our Lord's 
commandments. Nor do they always rise above this 
deteriorating influence, even when brought to feel con- 
cern for their personal salvation. For example : the 
children of some persons, chiefly of the lower classes, 
instead of being dedicated to God by baptism in early 
infancy, and thus admitted into the visible church, and 
placed imder the united guardianship of its pastors and 
its people, are left to grow up unbaptized, and therefore 
destitute of the blessing which they might have received 
in the bosom of the congregation, -and of the manifold 
advantages which would have resulted from their incorpo- 
ration into the body of the faithful. God is thus dis- 
honoured by contempt in the sight of many fiunilies ; and 
the unhallowing bias to which the mind of the rising 
generation is consequently subjected, is incalculably 
strong, and so certainly fatal, as not to be thought of 
without horror. Those people understand that their 
children must be registered in a civil office, because this 
is required by a recently-enacted law; but the necessity 
which the law of God imposes to dedicate them sacrament- 
ally to him is not felt. Nay, they go beyond the provi- 
sions of the statute, and name the child without any 
religious ceremonial, just as a man would name a kitten 
or a foal. Again and again are they rieproved for their 
criminal neglect; but reproofs cannot produce a better 
feeling : they rather make a bad feeling worse. More 
ample opportimity must be foimd for us to instruct our 
people as to their domestic duties, not only by pulpit 
addresses, but in personal intercourse ; and this can only 
be done by bur taking aU such matters into our own 
hands. Over all the chief transactions and events of the 
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present life, and at all the crises of our temporal existence, 
religion should preside, and the ministers of religion 
should appear as her appointed representatives. 

This doctrine has always been held by us, and as far as 
the state of society in England would seem to allow, has 

been acted on among us ; for imtil lately. 

The more ne- the interference of the ministers of another 

tta^ "* ^^ church, has been almost unavoidable in 

many places. The time, however, has now 
come for them to withdraw, and for us to take the full 
performance of our duty. And not only has the time 
come, but, with the time, new motives to every orthodox 
and uncorrupted communion, to use all right means of legi- 
timate influence over its own members, if it were only for 
self-preservation against Romish and Tractarian delusion. 
It is not enough to declaim against Romanism and its 
varieties ; we must act against it. And the body of Wes- 

leyan clergy must come to their legitimate 

Topreventthe '' .^. • i ^. j, j.\. - n i j 

abuse of them by position in relation to their nock, as regards 
Papists and the the administration of all sacred rites, or 

like. . 

others will make ruinous advantage of the 
occasions which our easiness would leave to them. Let 
us observe the use which Popery once made of its ordi- 
nary ceremonial, for the subjugation of the public. Before 
the Reformation which da^vned in the latter part of tlu* 
fifteenth, and shone forth in the beginning of the six- 
teenth, century, (and at this day, wherever Popery can 
prevail, it is nearly the same,) every action of the indivi- 
dual, and all the business of the family, were brought 
under the inspection of the priest. Marriage, numbered 
among the seven sacraments, was made as expensive and 
as difficult as might be ; and when the solitary were set 
in families, it was " according to the rite of holy mother 
church," whose authority was allowed rather than that of 
God. The wedded pair would devoutly refrain from 
occupying their dwelling, until a priest or monk had sanc- 
tified it by aspersion of blessed water, pronouncing the 
benedictionem t/ialami, thereby to disperse the demons* 
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tliat, if not canonically ejected, might convert their love 
into hatred, and plague them with harrenness and strife. 
The soldier durst not wear his armour, use his weapons, 
nor unfurl his banner, until the formule of benediction 
had been pronounced upon them. Not even a crown 
could be worn lawftdly, if it had not been first deposited 
on the altar, and received thence as a boon, not only from 
Him by whom kings reign, but also from the church,* 
The timid husbandman durst not commit the seed to the 
groimd, imtil it should have been looked on and blessed 
by an ecclesiastic. Orchards, vine-yards, olive-yards, 
gardens, granaries, were swarming, as they thought, with 
impure spirits, until dispossessed of them by an appointed 
ceremonial. The crystaline stream might not afford its 
water for sacred uses, until the satanic impregnation which 
was said to defile all things, animate and inanimate, had 
been extracted by dint of prayers ; nor might the fisher- 
man or sailor venture on the wave, imtil the nets or the 
ship had been hallowed according to form. Nay, not 
such as these only : even the murderous highwayman 
would embolden himself for his nocturnal crime by a pre- 
paratory confession, and then hold himself to be absolved 
from guilt, by the oblation of spoil divided with the church, 
through the convenient medium of his patron saint. 
Throughout the course of life, each individual was guided, 
or misguided, by the clergy. The new-bom babe was 
taken to the church door, and there detained until a 
priest should come to exorcise the wicked Satan, by whom 
it was presumed to be possessed ; and, this done, he 
seemed, by the symbols of regeneration, holiness, and 
^visdom, to be marked with the complete character of 
Christian. As the child grew up, the outbreakings of sin 
after baptism were to be subdued, not by meaos of faith- 
ful prayer and sound instruction, but by the potency of a 
bishop's hand, laid on the head in blessing, and smiting 

* There are few documenu more full of matter illustratiTe of 
the policy of Romanism, than are the coronation services of the 
pontifical. 
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the cheek as if to teach endurance, and hy the yirtue of 
cross and chrism. The mysterious commerce of the con> 
fessional followed betimes, when he or she was initiated 
into secrets of impurity, taught the fear of the confessor, 
and fortified against the fear of God. Cheerful youth 
were indulged and corrupted with the play-days of easy 
superstition, and the reviyed bacchanalia of elder times 
were duly followed by seasons of penitential discipline, 
when the collapsed eneigies of exhausted nature, and the 
self-condemning conscience of the guilty, would sink 
together at the feet of a spiritual father, repose there for sl 
moment, and rise inyigorated into hardihood by the cor- 
dial of absolution. Frauds, adulteries, and murders might 
issue fix)m the unguarded heart, but might not be perpe- 
trated with impunity, except under the impenetrable 
mantle of the church, who fed on the product of indul- 
gences as she sat brooding oyer latent iniquity, at once 
giying animation and offering shelter to infernal mischief. 
When " the faithful," as they called him, was sinking under 
the burden of age, or the force of disease ; when the sor- 
rows of death compassed him, and the pains of hell gat 
hold upon him ; when the sight of the supreme tribunal 
might appal the dying, and their inyoluntary disclosure of 
the elaborate fraud might scandalize the liying ; then the 
trusty seryants of the church would hurry to the chamber, 
to hide the yisions of eternity from the eyes of their 
yictim, by interposing the pomp of a busy ceremonial, and 
making him substitute for ingenuous confession the sen- 
tences of a creed amidst the responses of a litany. Nor 
did they cease there. To conceal from the suryiyors tht» 
realities of death, they were used to shroud the dead hi 
the drapery of the church, and surround the bier by a 
spectacle in which the ecclesiastics figured as Charontes, 
who, as they received the pence or not, could hasten the 
fiery passage of the departed onwards to heayen, or leave 
him to wander hopelessly in intermediate, if not eternal, 
torment. Thus, as when the skilftd painter illudes the* 
distant spectator by a perspective which appears to 
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lengthen out the scene far heyond the limits of the 
boards, did those religious artists, as by a scenic illusion, 
protract the area of their pretended operations into the 
eternal world, and play the part of arbiters, alike in earth, 
or heaven, or on the verge of hell. 

In those times, no man was his own. The church was 
the stem proprietress of all. Priestcraft did in mischief 
what religion would have done in mercy: site possessed- 
society. And while aU truth was lost in delusion, all 
substance obscured in the bewildering changes of meteor 
glare and impenetrable gloom ; there was no reality 
knoAvn, except of wretchedness and ruin. The same fell 
t3rranny revives in our day ; and if there be any who excel 
others in finding their w^ay into the retreats of domes- 
tic life, who, leaving the broad waters of society, go up 
to the remote sources, and sit at the foimtain-heads, 
dropping in poison there, it is the emissaries of the 
mother of abominations, whose cup already infatuates the 
over simple-minded, and soothes into quietude more 
active spirits, that, if aroused and watchful, might have 
hindered her approach ; or else (and the difference is but 
nominal) the successors, as they tell us, of Peter and Paul, 
through Patrick, Augustine, Theodore, Colman, Colimiba, 
David, Cuthbert, Chad, Anselm, Osmund, and a long 
train beside, a hierarchy, that for ages past, as now, has 
too often oppressed the cause of piety and love. 

What, then, is our duty ? Not only to go out into the 
highways and hedges, (and this we will do, if God per- 
mit,) there to reclaim sinners from the error of their way, 
but also to follow the reclaimed into their homes, and 
there to occupy the groimd, that no designing stranger 
may stealthily gain footing, at least as far as it lies in us 
fiiirly to prevent it, nor use the usurped position to alien- 
ate our people. 

To speak distinctly : We must undertake the adminis-^ 
tration of every sacred ordinance for the young and the 
old, for the livipg and the dead. Some persons may not 
perceive the necessity of doing thus, ^ey may rather 
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think that an independent laxity, in regard to forms and 
rites, would be the most effectual antidote to spiritual 
tyranny. But this is the fallacy which the Papist would 
delight to see inculcated among Protestants, that when 
the bands of conscience are relaxed by our own negli- 
gence, he may imperceptibly remove them, and gently im- 
pose his ever-strengthening fetters. A majority in the 
British legislature has lately placed* Popery on the same 
level with ourselves, nay, far above many of us, on the 
ground of state support and government sanction, so that 
we are necessitated to take the highest social standing 
which we can legitimately find. It will therefore be evi- 
dent that pastoral and ministerial faithfulness, in every 
detail of our sacred business, will be found necessary, not 
only in the Wesleyan-Methodist church, but in all other 
Protestant churches, as one of the most effectual ^e- 
guards of religious liberty. 

The same changes in legislation which allow an open 
field to Romanism, also leave to ministers of all de- 
nominations a means of moral influence which it L(^- 
hoves them to exert ; and we should not be justified in 
refusing, or even neglecting, to exercise this right. A 
recent Act of Parliament, imperfect as it is, and bearing 
on its face an impression of that exclusiveness which still 
dishonours our coimtry, is, notwithstanding, a step to- 
wards something better ; and the Methodist, although less 
favoured than the Roman Catholic, the Quaker, and the 
Jew, may now be married in a registered building, pro- 
vided that the presence and certificate of a civil officer 
impart legal validity to the contract. The Conference has 
very wisely acceded to the wishes of oiu* people, and 
undertaken to prepare the necessary regulations for the 
due solemnization of the rite. It may not, however, be 
unseasonable to observe, that when persons imder our 
spiritual charge are to be united in marriage, their first 
step should not be to withdraw themselves, pro re natd^ 
from our cognisance, set aside our ministry, and apply 
to strangers to consecrate their union. What, then, 
Q 5 
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remains to crown their nuptial feast with solemnity? 
Where is he who was perhaps their spiritual father ? His 
affectionate and seasonable counsels ought to he afforded 
to the newly-appointed heads of a Christian family. He 
should instruct them in the rules of conduct which they 
ought to follow. And even if they be already well in- 
structed, and enter on their new state of life with much 
fear of God, and a holy determination to lire to him 
alone, why is not their teacher, who was used to join 
them in approaches to the throne of grace, both in public 
and in private, now associated with them at that crisis 
of life, which in everlasting importance is second only to 
the time of their conversion ? But if the whole transac- 
tion is to be carried on in a parish church, or in a r^is- 
trar s office, as if God were not to be acknowledged in 
the matter ; and their ovm pastors, into whose arms, per- 
liaps, they were taken at the font, horn, whose hands 
they often received the symbols of the great sacrifice, and 
the tokens of church-fellowship, and who will one day be 
called on to precede them to the grave, be not the minis- 
ters of God to them on this occasion ; neither party have 
performed their duty. If the solemnization of marriage 
be a religious act, and marriage itself any thing more 
than a secular proceeding, like the purchase of a house, 
or a dealing in partnership, it behoves the minister of 
religion to take part therein : thf minister, whether Con- 
gregational, Anglican, Presbyterian, Methodist, or any 
other, that is usually recognised by the parties, or at 
least by one of them ; but not any minister, either 
civil or sacred, and with whom they have no sort of con- 
nexion. 

While it becomes our duty in these times to bestow in- 
creased attention on externals, for such reasons as have now 
been given, it becomes us to insist more 
a/'evS! t^ii Strenuously than ever, if possible, on those 
th« fstfntiais of Saving truths which equally characterized 
ri^'^!li»d"r^ Protestantism and that form of it which is 
tice. called Methodism at their rise, and to in- 
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culcate the necessity of a correspondent experience in 
all our hearts. Only let it be taken as a settled point, 
that every Methodist must be soundly converted; — let 
him be urged to this from the beginning, and let all dis- 
courses from the pulpit, or in the class-room, be made stea- 
dily to bear on this one topic ; comprehending, also, every 
consequent and accessory article of faith and practice ; — let 
us aim at attaining to purity of heart, and use all our influ- " 
ence to excite others to a more earnest pursuit of this end 
of all worship and instruction, to " press toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus ;" — 
and there will be no danger of attaching an undue value 
to any thing which is but outward and instrumental. We 
can do the one, and not leave the other imdone. 

It is unquestionably our duty to take the lead in carry- 
ing out those wisely-concerted measures which have been 

sanctioned and recommended by the Con- 
To promote ference for the religious education of the 
caiton.*" " children. This is especially necessary at 

the present juncture. We have to impart 
much information, and render much assistance, in order 
to the establishment and efficient management of schools, 
in concurrence with the Committee of Education, laying 
before our congregations those high religious motives 
which are so familiar to them already, as well as those 
reasons of self-preservation which, perhaps, we have yet to 
feel mpre deeply, and understand more intimately. The 
work is new, there will be many discouragements, and 
there will be some local and temporary failures ; but the 
great body of the Methodists, once in action, are not to 
be disheartened. But the subject of education is too in- 
tensely interesting to be discussed in passing. 

Misapprehension of our ecclesiastical character and 
relative position must, if it exists, induce a confrisedness 

of thought and language extremely preju- 

To understand dicial to the edification of the body, and 

rittoiL* * ^* ^^ prevent a clear understanding of the bonds 

by which we are made one. And where 
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there is mdmskm of jv^BMnt. or doIacaB of percepdon, 
IB regard to the pux^ nanne and the acts of ovr SMied 
o&e. there mast ineTuahlr he a still wider di f ct gciicy of 
prartice. and this in matters whidi we dare not regard as 
Bon-essentiaL As thk misapprdimsacm, if it jet exist, 
passes awaj. and as we strixe to strengthen our nnioii with 
oor pe<^le, not diangii^ (me principle, not rescinding one 
fundamental rale of >[ethodism^the more intimate and prac- 
tical connexion hetween ns which is recimmiended in sfflne 
of the preceding para^raj^is, will ^ace than and ns more 
firmly on the same defensiTe gronnd, the only ground whidi 
we can saMj occnpr. in relation to any of our fellow-Chris- 
tians who oontinae to hold Protestant ^di, jet refuse us 
the henefit of Christian charity. Against these we must use 
defffux^ For Popery, infidelity, and irrdigi<m, we prepare 
uncomptomising kottUiljir : wiih erangeKcal piety, com- 
prehended within the largest practicaMe scope, we main- 
tain tmity. Towards all sm^ we will mani- 
jto^ante ^^^ j^^^ q^^ ^^^ towards Other churches 

is clear, no one is trouhled with doubt con- 
cerning it ; but there is, happily, the general agreement 
that all should cultirate a spirit of Christian kindness, and 
reciprocate the courteous respect and valuable offices of 
brotherly charity. Yet this persuaaon is quite consistent 
with a feeling of honourable independence. 

Claims to precedence and prerogative hare always been 
made by clergy who hare attained to preponderance in 

wealth and power. The partition of the 
^^J^^'™**' Roman empire into dioceses was ancient; 

and the domination of spiritual princes, 
notwithstanding the admonitions of the Sayiour to the 
contrary, stands on the precedent, however worthless, of 
too many ages. And the secular spirit of those who have 
defended, and perhaps not less of those who have in- 
vaded, the forbidden territory, has for more than fifteen 
centuries weakened the influences of truth throughout 
all Christendom. But the inveterate quarrel of the eccle- 
siastical with the civil power, is so foreign to the sub- 
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ject of this tract, that it may he agreeably passed over. 
One thing, howeverj is certain, that the Head of the 
church catholic would have all the sections of which she 
consists to be of the same spirit ; and it has been ascer- 
tained, that wherever that worldly temper is excluded, 
they can he so. And Methodism has not yet stooped to the 
unhallowed work of assailing any orthodox communion, 
or of contributing to the injury of those who are engaged, 
like herself, in the blessed enterprise of converting the 
ungodly world. She cannot change her original motto, 
" Friend of all, and enemy of none," for any other less 
catholic ; nor, on the other hand, being conscious of 
good-will towards all mankind, can she be deterred from 
endeavouring the extension of the cause of Christ wher- 
ever spiritual destitution claims her energies, by any appre- 
hension of seeming to pre-occupy the ground which others 
might, perchance, appropriate. 

We endeavour to act on the conviction, that we are 
debtors to all the world ; and it is a feet which may be 
stated without boasting, that no other 
the preaching of church of reformed Christendom has gone 
Uie gospel to the further in pursuance of the Saviour s com- 
mand : " Go into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature." Methodism and missions have 
been one from the beginning ; but this enterprise, notwith- 
standing the stupendous effort, is but undertaken. Even 
the foundations of the universal temple are not yet ftdly 
laid ; and the obligation to persevere in the work until it 
shall be completed, is far from being weakened by any 
little narrowing of the future field. On the contrary, 
each success is attended with new responsibilities. Let 
no man grudge his contributions, nor abate his service, 
in this heavenly cause. Generations must pass away 
ere it will be ^uite triumphant ; but, as for ourselves, 
in a few days more, if we be faithful, we shall rest in 
heaven, nothing the poorer for our largest contributions. 

We are debtors, not only to the Pagans, but to the 
hordes of Christian savages who have nothing of the 
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gospel but the name. The question is not, 
ed^oteffauiu'' How manj hinderances axe in the way ? nor 

yet, What partial success may hare followed 
the labours of others ? since their success cannot supersede 
our duty ; but, What is yet to be done, and how it can.be 
effected. There are yet some towns, and even considera- 
ble tracts of coimtry, in England, where we are not at 
work. But there is no superfluity of preachers in those 
places, nor any lack of sinners to be saved ; and thither 
we are bound to go. When we act most heartily on this 
plan, t]ie arm of the Lord is most signally made bare 
amongst us ; and this may be taken as his authoritative 
sanction to the duty acknowledged. Here, too, may be 
read again the original commission, and hence may be 
gathered a divine encouragement to persevere. As purity 
of doctrine and of ritual will not save men, it is not 
enough to know that our neighbours profess to follow 
the Protestant religion. So did we hold the truth in un- 
righteousness in the days of our darkness, and were 
tlierefore the more guilty before God. Knowing this, we 
are not afraid to disturb the guilty quiet of an unconverted 
neighbourhood, even while the voice of gospel ministers is 
heard there, if heard with indifference. All that is less 
than conversion will, in the end, be coimted as nothing; 
and the ministry which is not followed by this result, 
whether exercised by others or by ourselves, must be 
mourned over and confessed as insufficient. A felse mo- 
desty, a punctilious fear lest we should seem to interfere 
with other men, if, however orthodox and pious, they 
are labouring without fruit, does not deter us from 
extending a helping hand to snatch sinners from eter- 
nal fire, uniting our entreaties, also, that they would 
flee from the wrath to come, and seek salvation by faith 
in Jesus Christ. 

We maintain that the regeneration of mankind is not 
to be carried on just in subservience to the arrangements 

A A. iwn o^ *l*is or that church. They who are 
And to all fall- . t i i i /. ^i 

•n churches. constrained by the love of Chnst to seek 
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out the lost, and to care for souls hitherto imcared 
for, are not to disohej the heavenly call, nor evade the 
obligation laid on them by divine compassion, expect- 
ing that some ancient hierarchy will, in course of time, 
undertake the long-neglected work. The greatest part 
of Europe is at this moment under the nominal govern- 
ment of the Romish priesthood, who cannot help, because 
they are " given up to a strong delusion, that they should 
believe a lie." Yet people strangely differ in their views 
of this case. Some regard as hopeless the condition of 
those priest-ridden populations, although the Popish priest- 
hood has been sadly himibled of late in some parts of 
Europe. They appear to think that a miracle must be 
wrought for their deliverance ; for that the mere preach- 
ing of the gospel would be insufficient, and they seem to be 
quietly waiting for the performance of a miracle. Others, 
yet more speculative, are persuaded that God must have 
some hidden ones among them, some devout and holy 
monks, perhaps, on whom should devolve the exercise of an 
awakening ministry. Then, again, they calculate on the 
force of some powerful under-current of evangelizing in- 
fluence which must be exerted by these evangelical Ro- 
manists. Truly this under-current is not apparent on the 
surface of that church ; but it must be there, they pre - 
sume to be persuaded, and, because there, must prevail in 
due time. Having strayed to the conclusion of this ran- 
dom argument, they opine that, as the work is absolutely 
and almost incommunicably of the Lord, it would be worse 
than impertinent for man to interfere. It is to be lamented 
that this class of lethargists is by far too numerous. 
Then the cool churchman affects to guide the gospel- 
chariot most safely in the middle way between the Taurus 
of Catholic abuses, and the Leo of Protestant innovations, 
lest we should be mastered by the impetuosity of our 
steeds, rush headlong, and set the world on fire. He 
applies a check to our zeal in the fallacious doctrine, that 
even in Rome the essential truths of the gospel are retained, 
and, being retained, are sufficient for salvation, and that 
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therefore we are exonerated from the care of attempting 
the reformation of those countries. It is humiliating to 
know that many good men have been misled by the feir 
appearance of this inordinate charity. One incautiously 
holds up to admiration the mystic and ascetic leaders of 
some Romish sects; another extols their most artful writers 
as prodigies of erudition, and models of liberality; and ano- 
ther tells us roundly, that the Roman Catholic church is the 
original trunk of Christianity, and that it is only necessary 
to lop off some redundant branches of superstition and 
abuses to set all right again ; in short, that Popery must 
be reformed^ hut not destroyed. Meanwhile, Babylon the 
Great is trafficking in the souls of men, who sink with her 
into perdition. The book-learned scholar pays her reve- 
rence, the antiquarian spares her, the high-churchman 
loves and honours her, and the liberal refrains from harm- 
ing her. But sound-hearted Christians look at the licen- 
tiousness, profaneness, and infidelity of the greater part of 
Christendom ; and, leaving the ecclesiastic with his genu- 
flections, and the ultra-millenarian with his dreams, go 
beyond either channel, and preach Christ crucified, not 
staying to inquire whether the sinners are Anglican, Lu- 
theran, Calvinist, Greek, or Romish. Sinners they all 
are, and he claims them all for Christ. A special voca- 
tion of Methodism is to promote the conversion of neg- 
lected members of decayed churches; and in our day 
a providential door, wide and effectual, but with many 
adversaries, has been opened to us on the continent of 
Europe, where we shall have to prosecute our holy enter- 
prise Avith unabating diligence, and in the face of mighty 
opposition, but with the succour of a mightier God. 

The missionaries who enter on this part of the field 

must betake themselves to hard study, as well as to 

earnest prayer. It is more difficult to con- 

Especiaiiy in tend with priests trained for controversy. 

Continental Eu- , i» .\_ iiii, i 

rope. and many of them able, by chaste and ener- 

getic eloquence, to influence an intelligent 
public, than with naked rain-makers. Courage of a dif- 
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^^■vat kind, \v'itli far other mental qualifications, is needed 
"^fc the lOTitinont of Europe from that which helps a good 
^^taan ill X<"w-Zeiilaiid or in Africa ; and preparation for the 
"^Ibimer class of stations must be far more laborious than 
^fer tlie latter. 13ut ^\e recognise sincerity in the candi- 
K^jdates for the ministry abroad, and faithfulness in the 
C- directors of our missions at home, and therefore expect 
--. that they will honourably persevere, undaunted by the 
perils, and unmoved l)y the reverses, of so arduous a work. 
Our small beginnings have been followed by encourag- 
ing success. In France alone, during the ten years from 
1832 to 1841 inclusive, the number of communicants 
multiplied more than tenfold ; and the number of natives 
who have received ordination there, increases so rapidly, 
as to render it more than prol)able that it will soon hn 
unnecessary to send over Englishmen, except to a few 
places, where they may minister to English residents. 
The Holy Spirit has been often shed forth abundantly 
. on those nascent congregations. They are growing up 
rapidly under his influence, and are instrumental in com- 
nnmicating the same influence to the original Frcncli 
Protestants, who have now many converted pastors and 
renovated congregations of their own. Similar results 
hare followed from our missions in Sweden and Geiinany, 
notwithstanding the intoleraiice of modem Luthenuis; 
and recent events in Germany cannot but be favourable* 
to the common cause of Christianity. The finger of (iod 
beckons us over to continental Europe ; and perliaps tht? 
day is not far distant when the French Methodist, who 
crosses the Pyrenees, shall meet the English Methodist 
coming up from Gibraltar, and both shall unite their 
prayers, their faith and patience, and combine their 
zealous ministrations to rear a living temple to God over 
the forsaken shrine of St. Ferdinand ; and Spain, smd 
Portugal, together with Italy itself, shall be added to the 
inheritance which is promised to the Son of God in 
recompence of the travail of his soul. To promote this 
triumph of the gospel throughout fallen Christendom, 
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although not exclusiyelj the duty of any one of the British 
churches, is eminenUy ours ; and it is high time to 
quicken our diligence in its performance. 

In conclusion : might a humble member of the body pre- 
sume to express a conviction of what is our especial duty 
in these eventful times ? There can he no 
question but that our chief duty is the 
same as it ever was, — ^to insist on the vital truths, and to 
promote the lively enjoyment, of thorough Christianity. 
Let us continue to offer salvation through faith in Christ, 
striving to arouse the indifferent, and to instruct the peni- 
tent, with all the earnestness which the holiest and most 
powerful motives can create. Let us incessantly exhibit 
the characteristic doctrine of the pentecostal revival, and 
of the Protestant Reformation : — Salvation by fcdth in the 
crucified Redeemer. Let us account every man to be in 
danger of eternal death, who has not the experience of 
Christian life, in whom the Spirit of God does not wit- 
ness that he is a child of God, producing the correspond- 
ent fruits of outward holiness. Let us continue to keep 
up an unwearied testimony againSt all sin, and, by teach- 
ing that the blood of Christ fully atones, that he saves to 
the uttermost all that come unto the Father by him, and 
that the Holy Spirit, proceeding from the Father and the 
Son, cleanses the heart of the believer from every pollu- 
tion, encourage and help our people to go on unto perfec- 
tion. Let us habitually, reverently, boldly, urgently, press 
into the holiest by the blood of Jesus ; and there, with the 
myriads of our people, find grace to help in every time 
of need. We trust that we are not altogether negli- 
gent of this chief and perpetual duty ; and the writer 
cannot but feel himself unworthy even to remind others 
of what he desires more perfectly to learn, more deeply 
to experience, and more faithfully to perform. He only 
gives utterance to a powerful and, as he trusts, an abid- 
ing conviction. The same conviction has, indeed, been 
ever present in the minds of his fathers and brethren, 
has been attended with a salutary influence on them, and 
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is inoesBantlj commiinicated to the people in more forci- 
ble and commanding language than he can employ. Yet, 
he would not seem, by being silent, to orerlook a topic of 
80 primary importance. 

Noufy more than ever, we are drawn into a defensiiy 
paaiHanj both at home and abroad. Our numerical force 
and social power hare increased. The individual Method- 
ist, once accustomed to regard himself as almost alone in 
his remote locality, and who, perhaps, timorously imagined 
the resources of the whole " society,** as we called it, to be 
just on an equality with the scantiness of his own, has 
been agreeably surprised at finding himself better con- 
nected than he supposed. Of late he has heard Method- 
ism speak out again and again with one loud and simul- 
taneous voice, as when she appealed 4o the legislature 
for the abolition of slavery : yet more distinctly when 
she resolved, consentaneously, by some great work, to 
mark the first century of her corporate existence. And 
again, she raises her voice in simultaneous protest against 
spiritual despotism ; and it is heard with respect in thr- 
high places of the land. 

But let not these demonstrations fill him with unsea- 
sonable notions of his own, or of our collective, import- 
ance. We are but sinners saved by grace ; and should the 
breath of worldliness or pride come over us, it would 
at once wither our glories, as the simoom of the desert 
blights the verdure which sprang up freshly under the 
former and the latter rain. If ever elation of spirit 
should lift us from the dust, and we, or any of us, 
should forget the rock whence we were hewn, or the hole 
of the pit whence we were digged ; then would the divine 
presence and favour irrevocably depart from us. The 
importunity of party-spirit would succeed to zealous alFec- 
tion in a good cause, and v»dther the energies of faith. 
An unsanctified struggling, even for religious liberty, 
would soon be followed by clamours for ascendancy ; and 
these would quell the aspirations of prayer. Necessary 
jealousy of encroachment, if unaccompanied by prayerful 
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watchfulness, would soon degenerate into sectarianism, 
and spoil the simplicity of love. There hare been, there 
are, and, until the power of exclusive ecclesiastical domi- 
nance be broken, there will be still, occasions in which we 
must show our fiill front, resisting the oppressor to his 
face ; and appear, even on the arena of the legislature, to 
contend for inalienable rights, or to defend ourselves 
against impending wrongs. 

But, in every event, the pulpit must be closed against 
the intrusion of politics, yes, even of church politics; 
and as the athleta prepared himself for each encounter 
by universal temperance, and self-denying discipline, so 
must our spirit be moderated, that it may be strength- 
ened ; and those of us who are called into the front of the 
battle, whether at home or abroad, must not fail to alter- 
nate between the mount and the multitude, to keep up 
communion between the heart and God, the only safe- 
guard to men who are surrounded, while prosecuting a 
sacred duty, by the turmoil of the world. 

Our conmiunion far outnumbers others that have made 
a greater figure on the pages of history ; but, although less 
\vritten about, it has not been less efficient. For its effici- 
ciency consists in preaching, seeking, and experiencing a 
free, full, and present salvation from the guilt and power 
of all sin^ through faith in Christ, and the sanctificatiou 
of the Spirit. And, after all, although the Wesleyan- 
^[ethodist church is collectively large, it is as yet rela- 
tively small. And then our mission to the world is a 
charge of appalling magnitude, at sight of which our 
hearts would fail, but for the sustaining assurance of many 
promises given by Him who cannot lie. We are not 
sufficient for these things ; but our sufficiency is of God. 
As long as we possess and manifest the mind of Christ, 
we shall assuredly enjoy his protection, and be forwarded 
l)y the succours of his providence and grace. We have 
only to hold fast that whereunto we have attained, labo- 
riously doing our Jirst works^ and steadfastly living up to 
our first principles^ yet unfettered by any compromise 
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with the reputation or proceedings of other men. Tlie 
soul possessed in patience, the heart fortified in lore, 
the spirit sustained in meekness and tranquillity, will 
he invincible, because pure ; and none shall harm us if we 
he followers of tkaJt which is good. 

Finally, and in reference to the general subject of this 
little work : 

At the same time that the Wesleyan minister magnifies 
his office^ it equally behoves him to lay himself humbly at 
the feet of his Master ; and to let it appear, on all occa- 
sions, that this just apprehension of the dignity of the 
position in which he is placed, and of the manifold pro- 
prieties of this position, is counterbalanced by a not less 
distinct perception of the preciousness of the body of 
Christ, which consists of his people, of whatever class. 
This latter obligation is only the less insisted on in the 
preceding pages, because it is presumed to be so generally 
felt and imderstood; but shoidd it ever seem to be the lesser, 
should a spirit of priestly pride ever possess his mind, 
firom that moment he will have sacrificed his claim to 
confidence and affectionate regard. In ecclesiastical, as 
well as in civil, society, (for the constitution of both pro- 
ceeds equally from the hand of God,) the members, Uke 
those of the human frame, must help each other, and, like 
the antagonist muscles of a limb, must balance each other ; 
and work, not only as counteracting forces, but as in- 
trusted respectively with distinct yet concurrent func- 
tions. And if the author, in any of the above paragraphs, 
should seem to a hasty reader to have neglected this 
important consideration, he has only to say, in his own 
defence, that having had to treat subjects which he 
thought had not been sufficiently discussed before, he could 
not but invite attention to them especially, and can with 
no greater justice be charged with exalting the ministry at 
the expense of the people, than could an aurist be reason- 
ably charged with making the body all ear, because he 
had treated of that organ professedly, and of other parts 
of the body but incidentally. 
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This disclaimer of principles which have no place ii 
mind may, perhaps, he unnecessary, hut is earnestly n 
as a necessary guard against misapprehension. In t 
times there are eyidently two hostile parties, formed 
of all churches, — the priestly, and the popular. He yn 
dread to be associated with either, beoEiuse he bel 
them to be equally opposed to the spirit of the gospel, 
to the interests of true religion. 
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Note A. Page 14 Ancient Hymns, 

Some of those old hymns are still extant. Such are those hegin- 
ning with, Vent, Creator Spiritus; (sung at ordination and other ser- 
vices in the Anglican and Roman churches ;) Creator alme siderum ; 
Veniy Sancte Spiritus ; Pange, lingtia gloriosa ; and l)eus creator 
omnttfffi, which last is attributed to St. Ambrose. These are noble 
compositions, and will always be admired for simple majesty of 
style, and purity of sentiment. They are invocatory throughout, 
and thus possess a characteristic not sufficiently preserved in modem 
collections. And they are closed with doxology to the Holy Trinity, 
to mark that most precious truth which survived in the language, at 
least, of Christendom, through the darkest ages. An inferior, yet 
perhaps a fair, specimen of the more ancient Greek h3rmn8, is found 
among the works of Clement of Alexandria ; and although it may not 
have been sung in churches, yet as being less accessible than those now 
dted, it is here transcribed, with an attempted version, to serve as 
another point of comparison with the works of modem hymnistt. 

"Tfiyos rod ^UoTTJpos Xpurrov rod aylov KK-fifiemos. 



"XrSfjuov 'W(&\(uv &Saay, 
WTtfhp opviBtay hrXavSiv, 
ota^ in\wv iirp€K^Sf 
'WoiyAiv hpvSov $affi\ucuv, 

Tohs ffohs &(f>€\€lS 

vcuHas Aytipov, 
ayUw aylcps, 
^fWfUf ciS6Xws 
axdnois ffrSfjiafftv 
'waUkay Tiyfiropa XpurrSv, 

BcunAcO ayuav, 
Kdrye woofZajiirap 
'warphs ii^iarov, 
ffo^ias wpjln-ayi, 
arfipiryfw, wovtav 
alonfoxap^s, 
fiporias y€v§as 
ff&T€p 'Iriorov, 
woiix^v, hpoT^p, 
fliXal, arSfjuoPf 
wrtpifp ohpAviov 
vcBwyoOs woifurris, 

OKUV fAMp6iWVP 



TWV Ow(0fJi4vwVf 

W€\dyovs Kcuclas 

ixOvs ayvohs 

Kifjutros ixOpov 

y\vK€p^ iwg 9cAc(£^»y. 

Tiyov, wpoidrav 

Koyuc&v woifi^v 

&yi€y Tiyov, 

$ouri\€v, wai^tDV ^ynrdtpcop. 

ixyia Xpurrov 

dShs oifpaylaf 

\6yos khaost 

<l>ws iitSioVf 

4\4ovs vrny^f 

p^KT^p &p€T7iSt 

^€hv 6fivo6pr<ov, Xpurrt 'Iriaov, 

yd?ia ovpdytoy 

fuurrwv yXvKtpwv 

yvfjuf>ri5 xop^Twv, 

ooipias rris a^s iK0\i€6fi€Vov, 

ol yrivlaxoi 
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TffvevfiaTi diyocep'^ ixiKiraixiV avr\cos, 

ilj.irnr\d}isvot wcuda Kpa.Tip6v. 

aXvovs (i^cAcTy, X^P^* «*/>^*^^> 

vfivovs areKcTs oi Xpia-rdyovji, 

fij,(Ti\€7 Xpiar^ \abs (KiXpptav, 

fAitrOovs talovs y^dWufieu bfxov Qebv eipi}V7)S. 

Clem. Alex. 0pp. p. 115. Ed. Sylb. 



A HYMN CONCERNING CHRIST THE SAVJOITR. 
BY ST. CLEMENT. 



Bridle of beasts untamed, 
Of birds the' untiring wing, 
Of ships the certain helm, 
Of royal lambs the king. 
Thy servants bring, 
O Christ, our guide. 
Thy name to sing ; 
Nor guile, nor pride 
Our lips may^ stain. 
All conquering M'ord 
Of God most high, 
Of wisdom Lord, 
Thy royalty 
Shall firm remain. 
In labours, rest 
Thou givest, with grace. 
Lord ever blest. 
To mortal race. 
O Shepherd, plougher, rudder, 

guide. 
Of angel-flocks the steady wing ; 
Fisher of men, from hatred's tide 
To sweeter life their souls dost 

bring. 
O lead thy sheep. 
These men sincere. 
And ever keep 
Thy footsteps near. 
Celestial way, 
Abiding word. 
Unfading ray. 



Pure virtue's Lord, 

Deep, vital flood 

Of mercy good. 

For them that hymn thy name 

divine. 
The heavenly milk 
From bosom sweet 
Of wisdom drawn. 
For sucklings meet, 
With tender lips, 
Whom, gently^fed. 
The Spirit cheers. 
And on their head 
Makes hallowing radiance mildly 

shine. 
In humblest praise. 
Unfaltering songs 
To Christ we raise ; 
To whom belongs 
The offering pure which children 

owe 
For gifts which life and truth 

bestow. 
Then let us join in simple verse 
The child's high honours to 

rehearse : 
A peaceful band, a Christ-bora 

choir, 
Let our united voice aspire. 
Our Father, God of peace, to 

praise. 



Note B. Page 21. — Love-feasts. 

The custom of eating together in token of mutual kindness, and 
for the promotion of unity among friends, is often referred to by 
ancient writers, both sacred and profane. Valerius JVIaximus says, 
that the ancients instituted a solemn feast, which they called eharistxay 
where no one was present besides relatives and friends, in order that, 
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if any disagreement should arise between persons related to each 
other, it might be removed amidst the solemnities of the table ; (for 
at such times the tables were consecrated to the gods ;) and that 
morose temper might yield to the hilarity of the party, who would 
use their good offices for the promotion of concord. ( Val. Max. II. 
1, sec 8.) But if, under the debasing influences of idolatry, and at 
bcMurds sacred to the gods, the hilarity and persuasion of messmates 
tended to reconcile persons who were at enmity ; much more would 
SB assembling together of Christians, at tables hallowed by the divine 
presence, tend to allay animosities, revive charity, and promote unani- 
mity among them. The force of a merely natural principle had been 
felt when persons assembled with a friendly disposition ; and it was 
right that this principle should be sanctified and appropriated to the 
high purposes of Christianity. 

The last supper of our Lord with his disciples would have stood 
only as an historical fact, with others of the same kind, but for his 
command to repeat one part of that solemnity ; and even the eucha- 
zistic conmiemoration of the Saviour's death, although not primarily, 
yet subordinately and accidentally, is a social rite. That imitation 
of the supper, which was more obviously so at the commencement of 
OUT era, was unhappily abused, and became obsolete in the majority 
of Christian congregations ; but we can trace its celebration most 
distinctly for some centuries, and shall now do so, observing the 
order of time, and setting the probable dates in the margin for the 
convenience of the reader. 

The first mention is made by Sc Paul, in his first Epistle to the 
Corinthians. From his language in this passage, it is evident, that 
before partaking sacramentally of the bread and 
Aa 56. wine, symbols of the body and blood of the Lord, the 

Christians at Corinth were then used to meet toge- 
ther to partake of a regular meaL The place of meeting was a 
private house, for the obvious reason, that they had not a basilica, or 
church ; but even if they could have had, it is very unlikely that they 
would have used such a place for setting out and eating a meal, 
not simply a piece of bread and a draught of water, as is usual now. 
It is unlikely, because they then continued to observe the sacred usages 
of the Jews in most things, except circumcision and sacrifice ; and the 
Jews ate the paschal supper, not in the temple or the synagogues, but 
in their own houses. And the remonstrance of the apostle shows, that 
he would rather that the Corinthians should have held the charitable 
feast in theirs, assembling the poor there, according to the command 
of Christ, "When thou makest a feast, call the poor," &c., (Luke 
ziv. 13,) than that they should have desecrated by intemperance the 
place of general assemblage for worship. It is further evident, that at 
Corinth, contributions of provisions were made by the richer members 

H 
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of that churdi, so that there could not have heen a common fund for 
defraying the expense of the feast If there had been, if the deacons 
had been intrusted with the management of provision and expen^- 
ture, those love-feasts might have been conducted in a more orderly 
manner, and would have been free from much, at least, of that abuse 
which drew forth the reproof of the apostle ; but the Corinthian 
gentlefolk were too independent to prefer such an arrangement. 
The meal appears to have been then called rh Kvpuuchv ^aryovf " the 
supper of the Lord,*' as distinct from the Koivayla, <^ communion" of 
the body and blood of Christ At a later period the African churches 
marked this distinction most completely, by partaking of a supper, so 
called, on the eve of the commemoration of the crucifixion ; after 
which, for that time only, the communicants received the bread and 
wine, i&tead of taking them fasting, as at all other times. This 
anniversary supper was called, by way o£ distmction, ceena domini' 
caliSf " the Lord's supper." 

If the reading of 2 Peter ii. 13, ^ydmus, instead of imdrcus, be the 
true one, (and it is supported both by mss. and versions of the 

highest respectability,) St Peter gives information. 
An. 60. that, at about four years after the date of St Paul's 

reproof to the Corinthians, the licentiousness of un- 
worthy brethren had rather increased than diminished in these 
assemblies, where they committed, or attempted to commit, the most 
scandalous excesses. But, be this as it may, it is certain that 

St Jude, verse 12, writing but a few yean later, speaks of such 
persons, and marks their conduct with abhorrence. Yet, we must 

carefuUy bear in mind, that those holy men did not 
An. 65. express any disaj^robatioa of the love-feast in itself, 

but rather gave it as granted that such assemblies 
were to be made. We infer, therefore, that the institution had their 
full sanction, as inspired men, and was to be regarded as an 
accustomed and proper Christian observance. Neither should we be 
warranted in condudmg from the above-dted censures, that the 
abuses had become general in the apostolic age. 

Ignatius must be allowed a place in the company of witnesses. 
His epistle to the Smymeans may, in common with his writings in 

gesend, be corrupted in some degree ; but unless the 
An. 107. corruption be so great as to destroy the identity of 

his letter, which is extremely improbable, the allu- 
sion to love-feasts therein contained is valuable. He exhorted the 
church at Smyrna, that they should not be celebrated x^f^^ '''^^ ^'^' 
K&irw, << without Ihe bislK^,** * that is to say, without his presence, 

*It\B not probable that the words of Ignatius were alluded to in the Conferenee 
Qfiaoe, yet they are almost repeated at q. 22 : "We determine that no love-feasts 
^ held, tcmout the apprdbiOicn qf fhit nqDerfntendent*' 
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tMy §X least, his permission. That this precaution must have been 
Inlly justified, we learn from the preceding statements Ukcn fnini 
the New Testament ; it indicates an important coincidence of his- 
tmlcal tnith in the writings of this apostolical father, compared with 
dioee of the apostles ; and it is likely that by this time, a f\i11 half 
century after the abuses at Corinth, the same precaution would br 
gcnexsUy taken. 

Fliny the younger follows in about four years after Ignatius, nnd 
so describes the sacred meals of the Christians as to justify h conjec- 
ture, that apostolic exhortations and ministerial vigi> 
An. 111. lance had been effectual to the abatement, if not to 
the remoTal, of these excesses. He had nscertnined 
that it was the custom of the Bithynian Christians to assemble for 
diTine worship on a stated day, before sun-rise, and to dc])Rr( when 
the solemnities of worship were concluded ; but afterwanin to re- 
assemble to partake of a meal, promisououn^ that is, conninting of 
plain fbod, such as came first to hand, and nnnhjfiflHntiahf«*, His 
words are, Morem siH ditoedendi ftiisse, ntrsftnque iHi^tnuH mi 
eojpiendum ct6um, promiaouum tamen, et innootiumt on whieh, 
read the criticism of Mosheim De Rebus ChritlianorHm^ /(tc, S<pt\ 
JPrim. xlvii. note*. The Heathen were used to calumniate the fol- 
lowers of Christ, by representing them as having exceeded theniselvr?! 
In licentiousness at feasts ; but Pliny was careful to employ nuch 
terms In his report of them, as to guard the mind of his imperial 
master against the influence of such a slander. And it cannot but 
be acknowledged, that in acting up to the letter of his instructions in 
matters not affecting the lives, nor even the liberty of worship, of the 
persecuted sect, he would retain the confidence of Trajan, witliout 
inflicting any great severity on the Christians, and would thus be the 
better able to protect them for the future. The Heathens had sacrcfl 
meals, so had the Christians ; a meeting of the former was called irm^ 
ptia, a " society or fellowship,'* and that of tiie latter irymr^, or " love- 
feast." There was even a similarity in the names, and the external 
form of each was, at first sight, identical, however different the proceed- 
ings. As tiie question with the Christians was one of religion, it became 
incumbent on the proconsul, to inquire into their proceedings at the 
sacred feasts : he did so, and the issue Is stated by himself. They 
were proved to be unobjectionable in themselves ; but they desisted 
from holding them, in consequence of an edict which he issued, merely 
in pursuance of the imperial mandates prohibitory of hetaricB^ or <^ so- 
cieties." As to the question, whether love-feasts were celebrated before 
or after the participation of the eucharist, some light may be gathered 
from this ofiicial .epistie, as to the practice in Bithynia. Early in the 
moming,he says, they bound themselves by a solemn obligation, sacrct* 
mento. There was not any rite or usage in the worship of the pri- 
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mitive Christians, except the eucharist, which answers to this desig- 
nation ; but the love-feast followed, as a distinct service, at another 
hour of the sUUed day^ which was most probably the Lord's day, 
peculiarly the day which, among Christians, would be so called ; and 
this probability receives no slight corroboration from one of the most 
precious and venerable documents of antiquity, 

The Syriac version of the New Testament, at 1 Cor. xi. 20: 

.^hlo ^hS\ ^^] x^^y cciQll^"Why,£hen,do 
you come together ? Is it not that ye may sanctify by 
An. 150. eating and drinking the day of our Lord ? '* Thus n 

translated, or rather paraphrased, the nvpuuchv Stiwvov 
of St Paul ; and whatever judgment may be formed of the version, 
this is certain, — ^that the Syriac translator must have been familiar 
with the custom of eating and drinking together on the Lord's day. 
The Ethiopic version is the same as the old Syriac, but, being made 
much later, and evidendy from the Greek, must be taken as a dis- 
tinct evidence to the same custom at a later period. The same 
must be said of the Armenian, which, if correctly represented by 
Griesbach, iv rf Kvpuueg (attbaud, 7ifji4p<f) also limits the time of this 
supper to the Lord's day; and all three admirably concur with 
Pliny, notwithstanding that the translators were at so great dis- 
tances, and so foreign from one another. The Confession of Clau- 
dius, although a modem writing, may be quoted here, as agreeing 
with the Ethiopic version. The compiler of this Confession, treating 
of the manner in which the ancient sabbath is observed in Abyssinia, 
where it would seem that the ^^new sabbath," or Lord's day, is 
regarded as less sacred, writes thus : — " We do not celebrate it as did 

the Jews, who crucified Christ, &c. ;.... but'we so celebrate it that 

we offer in it the corbaity ^ eucharist,' and we make in it the feast, as 
our fathers, the apostles, commanded us." (Lddolf. Comment, lib. IL 
cap. 6, num. 29.) This feast is elsewhere explained to be the agap^ ; 
and so the passage is uniformly understood. In early times, when 
the worshippers were few, and these assembled from distant places, 
it must have been a very convenient arrangement to dine together at 
mid-day ; and if every thing was done in the spirit of earnest piety, 
and if also the Jewish manner of preparing the sabbatic meal on the 
preceding day was adopted, this would certainly make the Chris- 
tian repast promiscuum et innoeuum, *^ unchoice and temperate." 
And while Pliny would call it h-aiptia, '^ social meeting," they would 
call it aToir^, " love-feast ; " and it would soon become characteristic 
of the Sunday meetings of the Christians. 
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Thia appropriAtion to a sacied purpose of a meal, eaten by per^ 
aona met together at a distance from their homes, appears to be in 

exact agreement with the circumstances and customs 
▲b. 170. of those times. Through the veil of sarcasm which 

Ludan (dted by Lardner, " Testimonies of andent 
Heathens , ** Lucian) throws o?er the facts which he professes to 
describe, we discern a beautifiil example of the kind. lie states, 
that a person called Peregrinus, a Greek, who for some time attached 
bimself to the Christians, was imprisoned on that account. " The 
Christians were much grieved for his imprisonment, and tried all 
means to procure his liberty. Not being able to effbct that, they 
did him all sorts of kind offices, and that not in a careless manner, 
bnt with the greatest assiduity; for even betimes in the morning 
there would be at the prison old women, tome widowiif ami tven 
mphan children. And some of the chief of their men, l)y corru]iting 
the keepers, would get into the prison, and stay there the whuU* 
BiH^t with him ; i?iere they had a good supper together^ and their 
eaered discourses.** The good supper, as Ludan rails it« i\t' 
which the poor persons collected outside, most probably, received a 
put, and which was followed by sacred discourses, so nearly 
resembled that which has been described in the words of Tertullinn. 
that we can scarcely doubt that they were of the same kind. 

Restraint had been wisely, nay, necessarily, laid by ecclcsinittir.'il 
authority on the conducting of love-feasts, and heretics would 

therefore make a great show of liberty in boastful 
▲11.194. contrast with that restraint. Their places of as* 

semblage soon became scenes of great ^sorder, in 
which the contrast between Christian churches and sectarian meet- 
ings was fully apparent. Clement of Alexandria, towards the 
dose of the second century, disdoses facts illustrative of this con- 
trast He says that some persons addicted to gluttony, whom he 
ealls mere yvoBol, ^^ jaw-bones," as if all other functions were loNt in 
the inordinate exerdse of that one member, got up enormous feasts, 
^' suppers redolent of broth and fumes ; ** and '* with drink, eating, 
and smoke,*' desecrated the name ityoar^y which they applied to 
those "meetings for good cheer," utterly different, as tKey were, 
from the sacred and charitable meals which our Lord commanded in 
his discourses. (Clem. Alex. Pmdag, ii. 1, sect. 4, 6.) lie 
marks the ascendancy of pride in the heretical love-feasts not less 
distinctly than St Paul had done in his day. Describing the con- 
duct of some who ei&ulated the notorious custom of occupying chief 
seats during the banqueting of mi«iamed love-feasts, he says : — 
"Hir^p fieraTidtvTOi ihri (piXorifiias r^s aipeff^as icai rris 'mohvOpvW'fiTou 
Kork tAj iKK\riirias c^wv wpwoKoBtBpiasy Bi V K&ictlvriv r^y ovfivori'- 
H 3 
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t^v ^ih r^s ypfvBonf^fiou orydmis wporroKKurlav iunrd(ovrai. (Siromata, 
vii. 16, sect. 98.) He also exhibits the debauchery of the Carpocra- 
tians at their convivial meetings, from which also he withholds the 
name of love-feasts; although, doubtless, this name was given to 
them by themselves. Tovrovs ^xxal Ktd rivas JStKKovs (nXomhs rav 
tfioiwv KOK&v tis Tcb Btiwra ajdpoiCofJihfovs, oit yhp hydiniv ^-woifi* ttp 
^hfwy€ r^v awiKwwrw cArMy, &if9pas dfiov K(d yvycuKas, fxera Brj ^h 
Kopfffdrjyeuy k. t. A. ^' They say that these, and certain other zealots 
of the same sort of bad doings, crowding together at suppers, (for I 
would not call their meeting a love-feast,) both men and women, after 
^having glutted themselves,** &c. (StromatOy iii. 2, sect 10.) 

On the other side, we hear Tertullian, as already cited, declaring, 
in the most explicit terms, the sanctity of manners which character- 
ized the genuine love-feasts of his time and neigh- 
An. 260. bourhood. Here we see, what indeed is confirmed 
by universal experience, that the true character of 
professii^ Christians displays itself at such times, when a moderate 
freedom to speak and act leaves room for the devdopement of prin- 
ciple, and utterance of sentiment. And the application of this fact 
is profitaUe for the edification of the chilrch, because in well-ordered, 
yet piously and reverently free, assemblies, the minister can study 
the spiritual condition, and prevailing religious character, of his peo- 
ple ; and this constitutes no small part of their importance, and pro. 
vides a strong reason why ministers should devote fuU attention to 
the conducting of these means of grace, where they may gather so 
much information of what they should especially understand, — ^the 
spiritual state of their people. 

As we follow the notices of this institution into the third century, 
we find it impressed with a new character. The ecclenastical spirit 
arises to impart its ritual fashion to every action of 
An. 230. the Christian life, and the We-feast is made some- 
thing more than a feast of charity. Origen and 
others, who could never bless the day when they were bom, and 
who, with an ardent, yet defective, piety, entertained a just abhor- 
rence of the licentious birth-day banquetings of the Heathen, set up 
in their stead the celebration of anniversaries of martyrdoms. The 
abuses to which this well-intended reformation soon led, are suffi- 
ciently notorious ; but the discussion of them does not belong to the 
present topic. It appears that the holding of love-feasts, or, at least, 
of very similar assemblies, constituted a part of those anniversary 
solemnities, than which nothing could be more suitable. The fol- 
lowing are the words of Origen : Sic itaque non diem noHvitatis ce- 
lebramtiSf quia in perpetuum vivunt it qui moriuntur, Celebramus 
nimirum religiosoi cum aacerdotibus convocanteSf fidelea una cum 
cUro, inviiantea adhuc egenos et pmiperes ; pupilhs et viduas «a/ii- 
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rantesy tU fiat fesHvitas in memoriam requiei defunctis arUmabus, 
fuarum mefnoriam celebramuSf nobis auiem efficiatur in odorem 
iuavitatis in eonspectu <stemi Dei. *^ So therefore we do not keep 
the birth-day, because they who die live for ever. But we do cele- 
brate a day, assembling religious persons, with jniests, the faithful 
and the clergy together, inviting, besides, the indigent and poor ; 
feeding orphans and widows, that a festival may be kept in memory 
of the rest which is to departed souls, whose memory we celebrate, 
and to us it becomes an odour of sweetness in the presence of the 
eternal God.'* (Orioek. in Jobum, lib. iii.) It is gratifying to 
observe from this testimony, as far as it extends, that the orthodox 
were delivered from the old abuses. 

If it be allowed that the Apostolical Constitutions represent the 

practice of the eastern church in the second and third centuries, we 

may refer to them for information as to the times 

An. 300» circ. after Origen. If not the practice, at least the inten- 
tion, of the clergy, which must have directed the 
customs of the people in sacred affairs, is curiously detailed in this 
much disputed, yet very ancient, compilatibn. The former part of 
the chapter wcpi Soxvh " concerning the charitable feast," serves ta 
mark the transition just referred to in the clearest manner. We omit 
the original, for the sake of brevity, and translate as follows. 
** They who desire to invite aged women to an agapi, or, as the 
Lord called it, ' a feast,' shall send most frequently to her whom the 
deacons know to be in distress. And, in the feast, let that which i» 
accustomed be set apart for the pastor ; that is to say, that which 
corresponds to the first-fruits, as to the priests ; even if he be not 
present at the feast, for the honour of God, who took the priesthood 
for himself. Then, as much as is given to each of the aged women^ 
let double be given to each of the deacons, as a token of reverence to 
Christ. And for the presbyters, as for them who labour continually 
In the word of doctrine, let a double portion also be set apart, for the 
sake of the apostles of the Lord, whose place, indeed, they hold, as 
councillors of the bishop, and crown of the church ; for they are the 
sanhedrium and council of the church. And if any one be a reader, 
let him also take one portion, in honour of the prophets, as also the 
singer and the door-keeper. Thus let the lajrmen render the becom- 
ing honour to each dignity, with gifts and' reverence in respect to 
their livelihood. Nor let them readily give trouble to the governor, 
but signify their wishes by the servants ; that is, by the deacons, witfr 
whom they may use greater freedom. For, neither do we approach 
to the Almighty God, except by Christ Wherefore, in the same 
manner, whatever the laymen wish, let them make known by the dea- 
con to the bishop. And so these will fulfil for eacl\ what seems 
good. For thus, formerly, in the temple, there was not any coi 
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crated thing offered or sacrificed without the priest." ( Const, Apoat, 
ii. 28.) It is humiliating to find such a record of the declension of 
true charity. The invitation to the poor was not required to he ge- 
neral, hut might be limited to the most needy old women. Then the 
temporal offering to the hishop, who was said to represent Almighty 
€k)d, and was to be treated with like reverence, should he set apart 
for him. For the proportion of this offering there was no rule set. 
It might be ^< without measure," and the more abundant the gift, 
the more esteemed would be the giver. It was given to the bishop, 
whether he were present or not ; so that he had copious offerings sent 
to him from every love-feast in his diocese. Each clergyman pre- 
sent was to receive twice as much as each poor woman, likewise pre- 
sent ; and these poor women only came by special invitation, if any 
< desired to invite them. The number, therefore, was not likely to 
be large ; and as poor women diminished the portions of the bishop 
and his clergy, their presence would be discouraged. Bishops, 
priests, deacons, and readers were dignified with resemblances to 
Almighty God, Christ, aposdes, prophets ; hut the Constitution does 
not recite the sajdng of the Lord : *^ Inasmuch as ye have done it to 
the least of these little ones, ye have done it unto me." Ottr love- 
feasts are better ordered. The presiding minister touches no part of 
the alms contributed, which are all distributed among the poor; 
and the only mark of distinction which he receives, besides the gene- 
ral respect certainly rendered by a Christian congregation, is that the 
cup of water and mmsel of cake are first offered for his acceptance, 
enabling him to lead the way in solenm expression of sacred love in 
the presence of his people. 

As the fourth century advanced, churchmen were on the one hand 
labouring to subject the plain ceremonial of brotherly kindness to 

the rigid prescriptions of their priestly authority; 
An. 314—392. while, on the other, the declining pi^ty of the whole 

body of the church left its members impatient of 
even salutary restrictions. No authority could subdue the tendencies 
to inunorality which gained strength with the declension of piety ; 
and, whatever partition of offerings may have taken place, the pro- 
ceedings of the feast, when priests and people were not always alive 
to a perception of the decorous, could not but be offensive to persons 
of a better class. The house of God was desecrated by the riotous 
conduct of the guests, and the council of Laodicea (cap. 28) forbade 
that love-feasts should be holden in churches. As matters then 
were, they were more than justified in making that prohibition. In- 
deed, the paschal supper, as we have already observed, was eaten 
in private houses ; and as this was, after all, a mecUy eaten with all 
the circumBtance% of an ordinary repast, nothing could be more ob- 
^u» tbau that it ought not to be allowed in a building separated 
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ftom all common uses, and consecrated to God alone, for his worship. 
Yet canons only represent intentions, and in another of 

The council in Trullo, assembled at Constantino- 
Ao.707> pie in the year 707^ the prohibition is repeated, 
which shows that, in that part of the world, the 
ibuse continued. 

With reference to the question, whether the love-feast or the eu* 
eharist was celebrated first, while the custom lasted of having both 
together, or at least on the same day, it may be sufficient to present, 
in few words, the result of some research. 

There is abundant evidence to prove, that in the fourth century 
the prevailing custom was to partake of the eucharist before the 
love-feast, and, indeed, before taking any meal, under a regulation 
which was intended to check such intemperance, as has been men- 
tioned in this note. Or, it may be stated in general : — 

1. That, on this account, the love-feasts were, at an early period, 
generally required to be holden after the eucharist That thi» 
restraint was insufficient ; and, exhortations to sobriety having failed, 
they were, 

2. Excluded from the churches. And, 

3. Finally, they lost their sacred character, and rapidly fell out of 
ttse. 

This declension, and consequent desuetude, were co-incident with 
the decay of vital Christianity, with the revival of which in our 
times this primitive institution has also been revived, but with every 
possible guard against similar abuses. 

Note C. Page 91 On Catholicity, 

It may not be unprofitable to add a few observations on the word 
'< catholic," now so strangely misappropriated by some churches to 
the exclusion of others ; and associated, in the mind of many per- 
sons, with doctrines and practices which cannot in truth and justice 
be distinguished by such an honourable name. 

Every school-boy knows that catholic means ^' universal '* At 
first, the word, vernacular and unequivocal, was understood simply 
in this acceptation ; and the wide extension of Christianity led to its 
frequent use. Ignatius, in his Epistle to the Smymeans, thus dis- 
tinguishes the universal church from private assemblies. "Oirou tat 
<l>av^ 6 inlffKoiros, iKci rh xrA^dos ^(rra> • &0ir€p Hirov ttjf jj Xpt<rrhs 
■Iflffovs, iK€i rj KoBoXuc^ iKK\ri<ria. '* Wherever the bishop makes 
his appearance, there let the multitude be ; as, wherever Jesus Christ 
is, there is the catholic church." (Epist. ad Smym. viii.) His 
argument may be stated thus : — As the universal church is in every 
place with Christ, who is omnipresent, so should the members of 
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each particular church be with their bishop, whose jurisdiction, as 
regards them, is also universal. The force of this reasoning lies in 
the word tcaJBoXucity *' universaL'* The Encyclical Epistle concerning 
the martyrdom af Pdjrcarp, drawn up after that event by the church 
of Smyrna, was addressed, vdaeus r<us Karh 'v6vra r&trov ttjs 07(05 
KoL KoJdoXucrjs iKK\7i(rias vapoucicusy ^' to all the parishes in every place 
of the universal church.*' Justin Martyr, in his treatise concerning 
the monarchy, or unity of €K)d, charges the corrupters of primitive 
truth with having darkened the public mind, and says that iLfjonjffrlw 
Tciis fier* eJnobs rris KoBoXiicfis ^ris ip46dKoPy '* they brought upon 
their posterity forgetfulness of the universal opinion." (De Monar- 
ehia, i.) For thus only can we translate KaBo^ucfjs, In his Dialogue 
with Trjrpho, he speaks of a catholic resurrection, which he forth- 
with explains. John prophesied in the Apocal3rpse that the believers 
in Christ should spend a thousand years in Jerusalem, Koi fier^ 
raDfa r^y KaBo?sM(^y Ksd, ffw^Xovri <pdyatf aioeviay dfwOvfwSbv a/xa wdv- 
TMv &ifdarcuruf y^ii<r€(rBaty '^ and that after this, the catholic, and, in 
short, the eternal, resurrection of all men all together should take 
place.'* (Dial, cum Ttyph, Ixxxi.) Here he speaks pleonastically, 
labouring to explain the Gredc word to the mind of a Jew. In like 
manner TertuUian, adopting the word into l^s own language, as now 
identified with the notion of universality, calls Christ catholicum 
Patrit sttcerdotemy '^ the catholic priest of the Father ; " that is, the 
universal priest, as to his office in atoning for all mankind. (Adv. 
Marcion, iv. 9.) These are examples of the imdoubted use of the 
word during the first two centuries. 

When formidable and widely-spreading heresies compelled the 
sound part of the church to define their doctrine, and guard tReir 
language from misinterpretation, they would naturally affirm that 
those heresies were contrary to the doctrine of the catholic or uni- 
versal church ; and so catholic or universal doctrine came to be 
honourably distinguished from particular false opinions. The here- 
tics would deny the truth of this statement ; and the dispute, inevit- 
ably excited by the enforcement and rejection ^f the then so express- 
ive adjective, would lead to an increasing peculiarity and limitation 
of its meaning. The emperor Constantine, writing, shortly after his 
conversion, to Caedlius, bishop of Carthage, speaks of the catholic 
church in the accustomed style; but by implication excludes the 
Donatists thereArom, by calling them troublers of it; (Euseb. 
Hist, Ecclet, x. 6 ;) and on subsequent occasions uses the word with 
a new emphasis, as an honourably distinctive title. His son and succes- 
sor does the same in the midst of the Arian controversy, and addresses 
his letter in favour of Athanasius to the people of the catholic church 
of Alexandria, (Socrat, Bist, Ecoles. ii. 2.) At this time, how- 
^«i> die contest was rife, Arius and bis fo\\oi7ex») on the one hand. 
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mmld confine the word to its original geographical meaning ; indud* 
iBg^ b J this artifice, all nominal Christians, however corrupt in doc- 
trine. They therefore professed to believe in fiiay koBoJuk^w 4iuc\7f 
Maof rov Bcov, t^ air^ wepdrtov cw vcpctrw, '* one catholic church 
of God, extending from one end of the world to the other.'* (Socrat. 
SRbL Eedet, i. 5.) Cyril of Jerusalem gives the same definition as 
Anns; but he efiectually guards it by including in his notion of 
catholicity, 1 . Universality of geographical extent, as far, at least, 
M ihe gospel had been propagated ; 2. The universal and unfailing 
tMidiing of aU necessary truth ; 3. The universal adaptation of the 
go^d to men of every sort and condition ; and, 4. The universal 
efficacy of the gospel for the ronoval of all sin. (Caiechet. xviiL) 
The amplitude and grandeur of this just conception cannot be sur- 
passed. With good reason, perhaps, yet with a heat characteristic 
of unhappy times, he thus advises his catechiunen : "Ay wore iwiUhf- 
fK§S iv v<(\e(rt, fiii iarXus i^4ra(€ vov rh icvpiaK6y iffri ' /col yhp at 
AoHnd rSv iurt^wv <dp4<rets icvpuuch r^ kan£y ariiXma ica\ety ^mxci- 
poSet • foiBky wov iffrhf avAMS rj iKK\fi<ria' &AAa» vov i<rr\y rf koBoX^ 
AcKAsTo-ta. ^' If thou shouldest be travelling in the dties, do not 
simply ask where is the church, rh KvplaKoy, for the various sects of 
miscreants have thdr own dens, which they choose to call churches. 
Nor yet merely where is the church, ^ ^kkXtjo-Io, (^ place of assem- 
blage,') but where is the catholic church ? " (Cateches. xviii.) It 
would be tedious to accumulate citations of the same kind, and irre- 
levant to our intention to combat the claim to exdnsive catholicity 
put forth by antagonist communions. 

Catholidty, according to the most respectable dedsions of the 
first four centuries, belongs to gospel truth, as contradistinguished 
from error. Augustine is full to the point ; but we must not in- 
dulge in diffuse quotation ; and nothing can express this view better 
than the following golden sentence of Lactantius : — Chrutiani esse 
desierunt, quif Christi fiomine amisso, humana et externa voeabula 
induerunt. Sola igitur catholica ecclesia est, qua verum cultum 
retinet. Hie estfons veritatis ; hoc est domicilium fidei ; hoc tem^ 
plum Dei : quo siquis non intraverit, vel d quo siquis exiverity h spe 
' vitcB ac salutis atema alienus est, <' They have ceased to be Christians, 
who, losing the name of Christ, have assumed human and extraneous 
titles." Such are the titles of heretical sects which he has just enu- 
merated. '< Therefore, tiiat church alone is catholic which retains 
the true worship. This is the fountdn of truth. This is the dwell- 
ing-place of faith. This is the temple of God, into which whoso- 
ever does not enter, or firom which whosoever departs, is an alien 
from the hope of life, and of eternal salvation." (Lactant. iv. 30.) 
While particular churches resign all exdusive claims to catholidty, 
all and each, which abide by the fundamental doctrine and principle 
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of the word of God, and offer up to him true worship, are catholic; 
and beyond the circle of this cat icity in faith and worship, there 
can be no certain hope of heaven. 

In the apostolic and Nicene Creeds, the church professing the 
faith in them confessed, is called *' catholic ; " but in die Athanasian, 
or, perhaps more correctly, the Alexandrian, Creed, the term is for- 
mally explained. '' The catholic futth is this : that we worship one 
God in Trinity, and Trinity in unity," &c. " So are we forbidden 
by the catholic religion to say, there be three Gods, or three Lords," 
&c. *' This is the catholic faith," ^c. Although the decrees of 
princes are of no authority in the church, as far as such decrees may 
relates to spirituals, over which princes have no power, a definition 
put forth by Justinian may be accepted as of historical value ; and 
if our ecclesiologists would but agree to abide by it, the common 
bond of charity would be far more comprehensive than it has been 
for many ages past He commanded thus: — Cunctos hanc legem 
Csc. qui secundum apostolicam disdplinam, evangelicamque doctri- 
nam, Patris et Filii et Spititus sancii unam Deitatem sub pari majes^ 
tote, et sub pid Trinitate, credunt) seguentes, Christianorum catho- 
licorum nomen jubemus amplectu ^^ All who follow this law, that is 
to say, all who, according to the ajKistolic discipline, and the doctrine 
of the gospel, believe in the undivided Deity, under equal majesty, 
and under holy Trinity, we command to be embraced under the name 
of catholic Christians.** (Cod, lib. i. tit i.) So that not submission 
to the see of Rome, nor to diocesan episcopacy, but orthodoxy of 
doctrine, and purity of worship, did, for at least six centuries, con- 
stitute men catholic Christians in the estimation of their brethren. 
We, therefore, claim to be so regarded now. 



THE END. 



^ jlondon: printed by james nichols, hoilton -square. 
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